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Eight Thousand Copies of this week’s 
UNITY have been mailed. If you receive 
two copies, please give one to some one 
likely to be interested. If you are not 
already a subscriber, note our premium 
offers on last page, and send one dollar for 
UNITY and a valuable book. 


— Bitorial. 


DOROTHEA Dr1x has found a worthy 
biographer in Frances Tiffany and the 
book must be a helpful and a welcome 
one, of which we shall speak later in 
these columns. To such a woman the 
following lines aptly apply— 

‘IT slept and dreamt that life was beauty, 

I woke, and found that life was duty.’’ 


O. B. FROTHINGHAM in his new 
book on ‘‘ Boston Unitarianism’’ de- 
scribes a certain typical Unitarian 
minister of the past ‘‘as one more 
ready to accept than anxious to define 
hallowed phrases.’’ We fear this 
type of minister is still alive and to be 
found in many denominations. 


ONCE when Dr. John Brown, the 
friend of ‘‘ Rab,’’ was driving, he sud- 
denly stopped and looked out eagerly 
at the back of his carriage. ‘‘Is it 
some one you know ?’’ said his com- 
panion. ‘‘ No,’’ was the reply, ‘‘ it is 
a dog I do not know.’’ This is a 
good story for the pastor. Never mind 
the happy fellows you do know, but 
have a thought for the poor dog you 
do not know. . 


Now that the Columbian Exhibi- 
tion has finally found a satisfactory 
Site, the directors.and commissioners 
are applying themselves with a will to 
the problem of creating a world’s fair, 
and the intensity of the discussion 
Which preceded the settlement, does 
not seem to mar the unanimity of the 
work now in hand. In this these com- 
Missioners and directors have been 
Wiser than many theologians of our 


meer 


day, who in view of the difficulty of | 
settling the site and determining where 
to lay the foundations, say ‘‘ Go to, 
never mind the site, it is too difficult a 
question to settle. Let’s go to work 
and have a world’s fair without it. 
These are men who are praised as 
‘* practical.’’ 


THE Unity CLUB in connection 
with Mr. Learned’s society in St. 
Louis, has laid out a noble plan of 
work on ‘‘ Dante’’ to occupy alternate 
Suuday evenings throughout the win- 
ter. What splendid use is this of the 
time and place. Half the battle is 
won when a high thing is undertaken 
in a deliberate, systematic fashion. 
Spontaneity works best in grooves 
already prepared for it. The locomo- 
tive does its best traveling on the 


for it. 


THAT was an interesting and prom- 
ising sight at the ‘‘ Hull House’’ on 
South Halsted St. in this city one 
evening last week, when fifteen or 
eighteen cultivated young men and 
women, most of them college gradu- 
ates, many busy teachers, met to or- 
ganize systematic ‘‘ college extension 
work’’ to be carried on at this place 
next winter for the benefit of the poor 
and the untutored who may be drawn 
to the ‘‘ Toynbee Hall’’ of Chicago. 
Every night in the week there will be 
systematic instrution by competent 
teachers in the various branches of 
science and literature and art. 

WE take great pleasure in calling 
the attention of our readers to the 
advertisement of our artist friend, 
Sidney H. Morse, in another column. 
As we write, the editorial desk is new- 
ly ornamented with Mr. Morse’s two 
new works, the placques of Lucretia 
Mott and Theodore Parker. In the 
former we have the benignant face, 
tender but strong, of the Quaker re- 
former and _ philanthopist, which 
numerous photographs and engrav- 
ings have rendered familiar. The 
portrait of Parker is a complete pro- 
file, and a very pleasing and satis 
factory piece of work. We regret 
that the lateness of the hour prevents 
a fuller notice of these excellent works. 


THE Open Court Publishing Co. is 
about to-issue a new periodical, a 
quarterly, to be called Zhe Monist. 
As the name signifies, it will deal with 
those principles of a monistic philo- 
sophy for which the founder of the 
Open Court, Edward Hegeler, es- 
tablished that weekly organ of such 
unique, but high character. We 
understand that hereafter the latter 
jourfial will contain more articles 
of general interest, leaving those 
of more abstract philosophical char- 
acter to the new quarterly. The 
names of many distinguished scien- 
tists and thinkers, like Profs. E. D. 
Cope, George J. Romanes, Joseph Le 
Conte, William James, Max Muller, 
Ernst Haeckel are announced as con- 
tributors. 


We find in Stedman’s admirable 
‘‘Library of American Literature’’ 
the following sonnet from ‘Theodore 
Parker, ‘‘ The Higher Good,’’ which 
deserves to go the rounds again. This 
brave preacher closed his eyes in 
Florence, thirty years ago, and al- 
though tenderest words hovered habit- 
ually around his lips and_ helpful 
thoughts were ever in his heart, yet 


the tenderness of his life is overlaid by 


rails that have been purposely laid | 
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the vigor, in popular memory, and 
people still think of Theodore Parker 
with a hammer in his hand, rather 
than with hands given to the work of 
human helpfulness. The day is yet to 
come when public opinion will recog- 
nize that in Theodore Parker Samson’s 
riddle was again realized: ‘‘Out of 
the strong came forth sweetness.’’ 
‘* Father, I will not ask for wealth or fame, 
Though onee they would have joyed my 
carnal sense: 
I shudder not to bear a hated name, 
Wanting all wealth, myself my sole defense. 
But give me, Lord, eyes to behold the truth, 
A seeing sense that knows the eternal right; 
A heart with pity filled, and gentlest ruth; 
A manly faith that makes all darkness light. 
Give me the power to labor for mankind; 
Make me the mouth of such as cannot 
speak; 
Eyes let me be to groping men and blind; 
A conscience to the base; and to the weak 
Let me be hands and feet; and to the foolish, 
mind; 
And lead still further on such as Thy king- 
dom seek. 

How to preserve life’s sweetness yet 
bravely meet its inevitable causes of 
strife and contest; how to keep the soul 
in perpetual sunshine without shrink- 
ing from contact with the elements 
of spiritual darkness; how, in fine, 
to keep intact the spirit of faith yet 
bear to face and contend with the 
forces of doubt and evil—this is the 
problem of problems. There are two 
sources of help in its solution. One 
lies in the belief in a principle of Su- 
preme Goodness in the world ; trust 
that our human longing for perfection 
can not have sprung from nothing ; 
confidence in the integrity of the uni- 
verse—some divine meaning and in- 
tention shaping and ruling it all. The 
other source of help lies in the neces- 
sary but less inspiring knowledge of 
ourselves. Who, after looking can- 
didly into his own heart, can condemn 
another? What friend or fellow- 
creature ever failed us more sadly than 
we have failed ourselves? How little 
right of judgment over others do we, 
in these moments of candid self-reflec- 
tion, seem to possess! How large is 
the beam in our own eye, how smail 
the mote in our brothers! Thus, by 
the upward striving of the heart 
toward the ideal, and by frank self- 
examination, we learn to trust our fel- 
lows and the general scheme of things 
to which we belong. Faith lives, 
though it dies fora day. Love is re- 
assured, human trust and admiration 
grow, the heart sings, even while 
noting all the signs of sin and suffer- 
ing. We are only on the way. 


A CORRESPONDENT of: the /Vatzon, 
writing to urge the more rational study 
of the Old Testament in the Sunday- 
school, applying the results of the 
latest literary research and criticism 
to that as to the tales from Homer 
and Virgil in the week-day schools, 
another writer, signing initials famil- 
iar to Unity readers, ‘‘J. C. L.,’’ 
writes to ask the pertinent question 
why the same method of free and 
and earnest research should not be 
applied to the New Testament. ‘‘Are 
the Hebrew stories to be ‘treated as 
you treat the Greek, Roman and Scan- 
dinavian,’ and the Gospel stories 
given to the children of our Sunday- 
schools as veritable history?’’ The 
writer adds a bit of timely criticism by 
saying that this illogical practice was 
followed by Unitarians thirty or forty 
years ago: ‘‘ Andrews ‘Norton, John 
G. Palfrey, and George R. Noyes, of 


ready enough to discount the myths 
and miracles of the Old Testament, or 
to doubt the commonly received au- 
thorship of its books; but when they 
come to the New Testament, another 
style of criticism set in.’’ J.C. L. 
thinks the time has come when the 
results of learning on this subject, 
manifest in a work like the Encyclo- 
peedia Britannica and innumerable sin- 
gle treatises, should be frankly ac- 
knowledged and profited by in the 
church and Sunday-school. — 


THE American calls attention to 
the growing patronage of our univer- 
sities as shown in the unusual attend- 
ance reported at the opening of the 
year at the principal colleges. The 
new class in Princeton, it tells us. 
numbers over two hundred. We are 
glad, in view of the many cheap cyn- 
icisms uttered nowadays by the press 
and other respected authorities, against 
the increasing materialism of the age, 
to repeat our contemporary’s opinion, 
that ‘‘ with all the alleged devotion to 
money, there is in America a rapidly 
growing appreciation of the intellect- 
ual forces and their social value,’’that 
‘‘there never was a time in our his- 
tory when ignorance was more of a 
social obstacle in either young man or 


i | 


young woman. 

COLONEL INGERSOLL, writing on 
Tolstoiin the North American Review. 
defends his sincerity, but adds that 
‘‘the philosophy of Palestine is not 
adapted to an industrial or commer- 
cialage. Christianity was born when 
the nation that produced it was dying. 
It was a requiem, a declaration that 
life was a failure, that the world was 
about to end, and that the hopes of 
mankind should be lifted to another 
sphere.’’ The famous iconoclast is 
always thought-provoking, if nothing 
more, and there is something rather 
striking and suggestive in the view 
here expressed. Undoubtedly Chris- 
tianity, in a certain sense, is a religion 
of despair. In its literal signification, 
as we said a week or two ago, its main 
spirit and purpose are strictly ascetic ; 
but Colonel Ingersoll. need only turn 
to the realm of material nature, in 
which he puts such faith, to see what 
rich results of blossom and harvest 
spring from earth’s decaying soil. 
Judaism was dying, or rather the He- 
brew national life was at its lowest 
ebb when Christianity was born, 
nevertheless Christianity contains a 
germ of living truth and power that 
can never die. The great principle of 
Judaism, belief in righteousness, is 
not dead, and that added to the Chris- 
tian belief in the worth of the individ- 
ual man and woman, the divinein the 
human, will yet conquer the world. 


‘¢ The Sermon.’”’ 


A year ago we took pleasure in 
calling attention to a little picture in 
the Exposition collection by Gari 
Melchors, entitled ‘‘ Vespers.’’ From 
it we read the lesson of the ‘‘ closed 
Bible.’’ It gave a glimpse of a sim- 
ple service that had lifted at least one 
worshiper out of and beyond the 
book. He himself had become a 
Bible maker. Psalm and Beatitude 
were moving through his own soul, 
shaping themselves into gospel meas- 
ures for him. This year the same 
artist has several canvases on exhi- 
bition at the Exposition Building, all 


the Harvard Divinity School, were 


worthy of study. Two or three care- 
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ful portrait pieces were painted in 
Chicago during the artist’s sojourn 
here last winter, and are to be seen 
with several soft and winsome little 
landscape bits, Dutch houses with 
sheep and shepherdesses. Here also 
is the little girl, or another very like 
her, that stood in the ‘‘ Vesper’’ pic- 
ture of last year, standing alone this 
time ‘‘ In Church.”’ 
But the chief attraction in Mr. 
Melchors’ exhibit, if not in the en- 
tire collection, is the larger canvas 
that won for him his first recognition 
among artists in Europe, bringing to 
him the grand medal in the Munich 
exhibition of 1887. It is entitled 
‘The Sermon,’’ and shows the inte- 
rior of a little Dutch chapel, very like, 
perhaps the same, as that in the pic- 
ture of last year. It 1s painted in the 
hardest and flattest realism, the blue 
woodwork stiff chairs in full light, 
with the little group of worshipers, 
of whom only twelve, ten women and 
two men, are to beseen. It isa group 
of simple peasants, the single touch of 
‘‘ quality ’’ in the scene being derived 
from the two women in silk-trimmed 
bonnets and figured cloaks. The 
preacher is not in sight, and the in- 
tense interest of the little company is 
focused at a point not visible to the 
spectator. Herein lies, we suspect, a 
large part of the artistic power of the 
composition. Certainly much of the 
spiritual suggesitveness is due to this 
fact. Here are faces wrinkled with 
ages, others untouched by sorrow, 
scarcely by thought. Some moulded 
by care, others lost in curious half- 
thoughts and waking emotions; but 
all, for the time being, lifted out of 
their special joys or woes, their indi- 
vidual plans and perplexities, by a 
something that touches their life in 
common. There is but one face 
turned’ away irom that unseen, ab- 
sorbing center, and that is the stern, 
yet kind face of one who is pained and 
shocked to find that the tired girl be- 
side her has succumbed to weariness 
or the quiet of the place and dropped 
asleep; but there is more pity and 
surprise than reproof in her wisdom- 
worn face. There is nothing willowy 
or soft in the Dutch character, it is 
more northern than southern, severe, 
angular and prosiac. So is this pic- 
ture. The sermon it suggests is some 
fragment of the gospel story inter- 
preted in the clear light of the plainest 
rationalism, such as might be expected 
in the land of Kuenen, Knappert and 
Hugenholtz ; but such as it is, it has 
the power still of relaxing toil-stiffened 
hands and lifting the toiler out of 
himself. The picture suggests not 
the special eloquence of one man, but 
‘rather the universal elements in re- 
ligion. It is the logic of life, the 
rhetoric of sorrow, the philosophy of 
hope and trust that has caught this 
handful of church-goers and lifted 
them out of their personal peculiarities 
into the atmosphere of common 
thoughtfulness and common worship. 
This little chapel becomes a fitting 
place of prayer, because here is the 
listening ear, made acute by common 
song and the holy calm of the Rest 
Day. As we look at this picture, we 
find ourselves wishing that we were 
of the company, not thinking of self, 
but of truth ; not listening tothe clam- 
orous wants of the body or to the 
petty gossips of society, but trans- 
fused with a thought that is larger 
than self. As we look we really be- 
come of this company and the spell 
that binds this little band binds us. 
The artist renders us a service in 
this picture by showing us that simple 
surroundings, Protestant severities and 
rigorous realism may and do reach the 
same transfiguration point as that 
which the old masters sought by the 
elaborate embellishments of stately 
architecture, sumptuous drapery, im- 
posing ritual and superabundant niys- 
tery, if the artist can be found who is 
equal to the interpretation. The old 
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charm of miracle is gone or is going 
out of our pictures as out of our 
churches. No mystical halo encircles 
the head of saint and virgin in the 
truly modern picture, but the power 
of the ideal survives. Mother glory 
remains. Mary’s absorption, Joseph’s 
loyalty, maiden purity and mother- 
care speak to us from this canvas of 
a home-ly religion painted by a ra- 
tional artist. Itis not on this account 
provincial. It carries the mind out of 
the simplicity of the Netherlands into 
the variety and universality of the 
world. It suggests the release that 
comes to the toiling and the strug- 
gling at church on Sunday morn- 
ing everywhere. Here is a picture of 
that which will soothe the widow’s 
heart, calm the pulsing fever in the 
maiden breast that holds an uncon- 
fessed love anywhere. Farmer and 
business man, learned and unlearned, 
high and low, near and far may find 
this church help. 

And whatis this help? A preacher 
that is out of sight, a spirit that can 
not be painted, an unwritten gospel 
of which the written gospel that the 
sects quarrel and doctors so disagree 
about, is but a clumsy attempt at im- 
perfect statement. The real Gospel 
in this sermon lies not in books or 
rituals, in architecture or organ, glow- 
ing oratory or persuasive lips, though 
all these may serve it; it is in the 
human heart itself, the heart that 
hungers for reality, that wearies of 
sham, that loathes platitudes; in 
the human conscience that thirsts 
for justice, that strives for recti- 
tude, that worships under various 
names and torms the ultimate God— 
Righteousness. It is in that divine 


appetite in the human heart for love, | 


the gravitation of nature towards fel- 
lowship. This unnamed, and often- 
times unconfessed, God is the power 
which hold the attention of the little 
group in Melchors’ picture, and it is 
that which holds in bonds, more real 
than many are willing to confess, in 
one brotherhood, Catholic and Prot- 
estant, orthodox and heterodox, skep- 
tic and believer. This is what draws 
human nature with an ever-increasing 
power to the altars of religion. In 
obedience to this attraction men and 
women will continue to go to these 
altars with a fervor that increases with 
the growth of thought, and a purpose 
that grows more noble with the ad- 
vance of science. 


‘‘New Testament Views of 
Jesus.’’ 


The above is the title of a very sig- 
nificant little book of 70 pages, by 
Rev. Joseph H. Crooker, our Unita- 
rian minister at Madison, Wis. It 
was first published in 7he Unitarian, 
so that it has already had the advan- 
tage of a wide circulation. It is re- 
markable, first, as a specimen of good 
scholarship ; and second, as showing 
what conclusions have been reached, 
and are set forth in what claims to be 
the most representative and conserva- 
tive organ of Unitarianism in America. 
Perhaps, Mr. Crooker himself may 
fairly enough be said to represent the 
policy and sentiment of the American 
Unitarian Association in the West. 

Toward the end of the book a few 
sentences may be taken which sum 
up the views of the author. Hesays: 


‘It ought to be evident to every rational 
mind that Jesus can not be to us either 
Jewish Messiah, the New Adam or the Crea- 
tive Word; for all those ideals have van- 
ished.’’ p. 66. 

‘The crucial test of rationality must be 
found in the treatment of the person of 
Jesus. Any revision which leaves a shred of 
the old supernaturalism left is still unscien- 
tific and will be found inadequate. It is 
about this central point that the battle of 
the age must be fought.’’ p. 68. 

‘‘ Religious doctrines can not be brought 
into harmony with what is known, until all 
miraculous and mediatorial additions are 
stripped from the figure of Jesus.’’ p. 69. 

‘*Nothing else will meet the demands of 
scientific truth, of historic scholarship, of 
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biblical criticism; and nothing else will 
meet the demands of the Ethical Ideal and 
the Humanitarian Sentiment. Our first 
duty then, is to clear up our ideas respect- 
ing Jesus ; to rationalize our conceptions of 
his nature and mission by putting aside 
every remnant of the supernatural media- 
torship which has so long obscured his his- 
toric character; for no ship of faith can 
successfully sail the seas of the twentieth 
century, unless its keel be laid in the pure 
humanity of Jesus.’’ p. 7o. 


These extracts might lead one, at 
first thought to say that the book was 
wrongly named ; that the title should 
have been ‘‘ New Testament Views of 
Jesus Rejected.’’ But any adequate 
notice of it would show how the vari- 
ous writers of the New Testament are 
analyzed for their conceptions of the 
rank and office of the Teacher of Pales- 
tine. In the Synoptic Gospels, ‘‘ Jesus 
is represented simply and solely as the 
Jewish Messiah.’’ Yet no expression 
in these gospels can be fairly inter- 
preted as ascribing to him the attri- 
butes of deity. ‘‘ The Jews expected 
the Messiah to_be no more than an 
exalted man.’’ Mn the Acts there is 
the same view,—Jesus is preached as 
the Messiah, a providential man. 

But when we come to the epistles 
of Paul, ‘‘ we find a radically different 
view of Jesus and his mission.’’ ‘‘ He 
is the second or New Adam, a being 
who came down from a pre-existent 
state’’; “‘the image of the Eternal 
God, above all angels and powers ’’ ; 
‘‘a Cosmic Being reorganizing and 
perfecting human nature’’ ; ‘‘a Psy- 
chological Agent,’’ imparting new 
mystic vitality to man, whereby he 
is redeemed from death and the devil. 
Yet in no case is Paul's language such 
as to identify Jesus with God. At 
most it makes of him a celestial man. 

In the Fourth Gospel, however, we 
find ideas of Jesus, which go far. be- 
yond the thought of the Jewish Mes- 
siah of the Synoptics, or the New 
Adam and re-creator of human nature 
in the epistles. Here Jesus becomes 
the incarnate Logos and ‘‘ Creative 
Agent of the universe.’’ If he does 
not become God, he ceases to be 
human, and is a spectral agency rather 
than a historical person. ‘‘In the 
Fourth Gospel, belief inthe Son or 
Creative Word is the sole way to 
eternal life; and there are here no 
moral precepts and no inspiring pleas 
for holiness, but instead reliance 
on fellowship with a mysterious mani- 
festation of God is enforced.’’ | 

The frankness of this little work is 
refreshing ; for it is not orthodoxy 
alone which has been timid about 
stating the results of criticism. Uni- 
tarians, and especially Unitarian lay- 
men, have needed to know the latest 
conclusions of scholarship. In the 
main, we find ourselves in sympathy 
with the opinions set forth by Mr. 
Crooker. But when we have reduced 
the Christianity of orthodoxy and the 
churches down to the Christianity of 
the New Testament, and when we 
have denuded the Christianity of the 
New Testament of the Messiahship of 
the Synoptics, of the  pre-existent 
New Adam of Paul, of the Cosmic 
Word of the Fourth Gospel, and of 
the miracles and all supernatural 
agencies wherever found, who is bold 
enough to say that what we have left 
is the Christianity or. the religious 
faith of Jesus? Or by what right 
shall it label itself as ‘‘pure Chris- 
tianity;’’ and in the face of faiths that 
date from the earliest records of the 
ministry of Jesus, and in the presence 
of still older dispensations which teach 
the love of God and the brotherhood 
of man, claim to be the one moral, 
spiritual, and true religion ? L. 


WHEN a library is once fairly 
begun, it becomes more and more val- 
uable every year, for it grows like a 
rolling snowball. Scholars are sure 
to be hatched in it, sooner or later. — 
O. W. Holmes. 


LITERATURE is a good staff, but a 
sorry crutch.—.Szr Walter Scott. 
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Men and Things. 


EIGHT women attended the School of 
Law in Boston University last year. New 
and better quarters are now in preparation 
for them. 


THE nearest relative living of the poet 
Shakespeare is said to be Thomas Hart, a 
resident of Australia, who is eighth in de- 
scent from Shakespeare’s sister Joan. 


IT is announced that the celebrated Rus- 
sian agitator, Stepniak, has sailed for the 
United States on a contemplated lecturing 
tour. Mr. George Kennan is understood to 
be assisting the enterprise. 


WE learn from the Advance that Prof. 
W. H. Harper, of Yale University, accepts 
his call to the presidency of the New Chi- 
cago University, for which he is believed to 
possess many and eminent qualifications. 


AN exchange points out that the foreign 
biographical dictionaries seem to bestow 
more attention upon crime than upon genius. 
‘*Dictionnaire Universel ’’—the 
fullest in the world now complete— gives 
four columns of agate type to John Wilkes 
Booth, the assassin, and only a line to Edwin, 
his brother. 


MARY W. WHITNEY, professor of astron 
omy at Vassar College, and successor of 
Maria Mitchell, is reported to advocate 
training girls in the study of science, with 
the express object of disciplining her emo- 
tional nature. ‘‘ The day is past,’’ she says, 
‘‘ when the principal object of a girl’s edu- 
cation is to render her pleasing, merely by 
emotional demonstration.”’ 


THE story is told of an old school teacher 
of Jay Gould producing an essay written by 
the financier when he was thirteen years of 
age, entitled, ‘‘ Honesty is the best policy.’’ 
Said the youthful essayist, ‘‘ Honesty is of a 
self-denying nature; to become honest it 
requires self-denial.”” Jay Gould also wrote 
a history of Delaware County, N. Y., while 
still in his teens. 


Mr. GLADSTONE’S library is said to num. 
ber 25,000 volumes,and among them are two 
badly-worn little books, the gift of Hannah 
More—holy Hannah, Horace Walpole called 
her. She was seventy years old when she 
gave the books to their present owner. She 
took great delight in clever children and re- 
garded ‘‘Billy’’ Gladstone as one of the 
most promising of her young acquaintances. 


THIRTY odd years ago, Carlyle, as a social! 
power, or a social plague, was already troub- 
ling the still surface of London drawing-room 
life. ‘* What is his talk like?’’ asked Miss 
Berry of her friend; and Kinglake answered, 
‘‘Ezekiel.’’ Thackeray said, ‘“The man is 4 
bully, but he can be silenced by persiflage,’’ 
a remark that is interesting in connection 
with Carlyle’s recorded verdict of Thack- 
eray. 


WE lately heard of a flower belonging to 
South America which is only visible when the 
wit.d blows. The shrub belongs to the cac- 
tus family, and is about three feet high. 
The stem is covered with dead, warty-look- 
ing lumps in calm weather; these lumps, 
however, need but a slight breeze to make 
them unfold large flowers of a creamy white 
which close and appear as dead as soon as 
the wind subsides. 


CANON HENRY P.Lippon died on Monday 
of last week. He was commonly spoken of 
by the Established Church papers as ‘‘the 
foremost preacher in England.”’ There was 
always a crowd at St. Paul’s when he was 
the preacher. Of very fine personal appear- 
ance, with a clear, ringing voice and thor- 
oughly orthodox and earnestly religious, his 
sermons made a profound impression. Dr. 
Liddon had for some time been engaged om 
a life of Dr. Pusey. 


THE question as to the real effects of elec- 
tricity is placed in further doubt by the fol- 
lowing story. We donot know how authen- 
tic itis: ‘‘During a thunder-storm in a Col- 
orado lumber camp a Mexican was struck on 
the head by lightning, which ran down one 
side of his face, over the shoulder, traverse- 
ly across the breast, down around one leg 
and out through the shoe top. His face was 
badly burned, and the course of the current 
over him was marked by ared brand. His 
clothes were torn from him and the sole of 
the shoe completely torn off. He lay ap- 
parently dead, and was left at the place un- 
til the storm was over. After lying in the 
rain for two hours he was resuscitated, and 
is how as well as ever except for the burn. 


PATRIOTIC Japanese are said to regard 
foreign grammar and composition with con- 
siderable contempt. A writer in one of our 
exchanges speaks of a native book on for- 
eign literature which censures the Western- 
ers for not putting the verb at the end of the 
sentence, ‘‘ the only sensible way, as we do 
inJapan.’’ ‘‘If, for instance,’’ he continues, 
‘‘vou want to taik about the moon, how can 
you say, ‘To see the moon?’ You must 
say, ‘The moon to see,’ because if the moon 
were not there first you could not see it. 
You can see the crookedness of European 
hearts by their writing. They write crooke 
—across the paper instead of up and down, 
as any sensible person would.”’ 
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Three pale pink roses, ‘‘ with their weight 
in love,”’ 


(Such is her pretty phrase,) my neighbor 
sends ; 


And wafted from the mantel-shelf above 


Their subtle fragrance with my musings 
blends. 


These pale pink roses, fading speedily, 

The eternal in the fleeting type for me: 

[ shall not grieve to see their swift decay, 
Their weight in love will ever with me stay. 


-ALICE WILLIAMS BROTHERTON. 


An American Confession of Faith. 


For all practical purposes, or even 
for the purposes of controversy and 
thorough investigation, no distinction 
should be drawn between the evil 7e- 
sults of skeptical and ecclesiastical,and 
theological and literary atheism or 
infidelity. These terms, ‘‘ atheism,’’ 
and “‘infidelity,’’ are here used in 
their etymological rather than tech- 
nical significations, and the meaning 
of the preceding sentence is, simply, 
that theoretical and practical secular- 
ists and religionists should agree to 
meet occasionally under a flag of truce, 
if only for the purpose of burying the 
dead and carrying away the wounded. 

Why should these opposing schools 
of opinion evey meet under black flags 
and in the crash of conflicts? Inspi- 
ration, revelation, and divinity, too, 
are lying around loose in sufficient 
working and paying quantities to pro- 


duce better vesu/¢ts than the bank- 
ruptcy, disease, wickedness, igno- 
rance, superstition, vice and crime 
which appear on all sides. ‘‘ Tools 


and the man ’’——not ‘‘ Arms and the 
man’’—is the rallying cry of civil- 
ization, Only Barbarism delights in 
war, even in the war of opinions. 

[t is the unquestioned right of every 
American to believe as he pleases,— 
to be questioned, stigmatized or other- 
wise punished by no man, church or 
state on account of his opinions ; also 
to organize fraternities for the purpose 
of publishing doctrines. This right is 
part even of many European constitu- 
tions and laws. This right has been 
especially evolved by the life and 
growth of that English people which 
will soon seize the primacy of the race. 
Nothing can successfully contend 
against the human soul when it is 
struggling or traveling up to truth. 

The word for this hour appears to 
be ‘‘ Temperance, Righteousness and 
Judgment to come,’’ united to such 
freedom and authority as will vresuét 
in actual, pure, meek, loving, health- 
ful, honest, efficient, and economical, 
industrious, studious, home life. 
‘The tree is known by its fruits.’’ 
The twentieth century can not waste 
time in studying the principles of 
Systems whose vresu/ts are unsatisfac- 
tory. 

sut such is the weakness of the 
human mind, even when guided by 
all the experience and wisdom and 
light furnished by all literature, an- 
clent and modern, sacred and profane, 
and all institutions either civil or 
ecclesiastical, that those who think 


y stand should take heed lest they 
all. 


~ Our little systems have their day ; 
Chey have their day and cease to be.”’ 


It is the duty and the right of every 
American to choose such helps in the 
conduct of life as are most likely to be 
the most efficient in yielding a satis- 
factory harvest, not so\much of princi- 
ples or methods, as of results. The 
Wisdom of this choice will frequently 
depend upon the social and individual 
Conditions which control human life 
IN any given time and place. 

‘he only possible atheism or infi- 
delity is a bad life. Any bad life is 
Unlovely and ‘‘ without God.’’ Any 

ad man or woman is “unfaithful ’’ 
to the race.- If the result is a good 


_ Mife, heresy is orthodox ; if it is a bad 


life, orthodoxy is heterodox. If this 
is hard for some people to understand, 
itis because they do not know they 
are living in America and not in Eu- 
rope ; living in the twentieth, and xo/ 
in the /enth century. 

In the estimate of good and bad 
lives, not any one single individual, 
nation or age, can be the umpire. 
Authority must bow to nature, to 
freedom and to the soul. Any esti- 
mate furnished by the past must give 
place to a better estimate, whether 
such estimate is the gift of the pres- 
ent, or of a future age. If an actual, 
practical system of discipline is needed, 
perhaps some of the laws of the land 
and some of the lessons of Sparta and 
Caledonia might be mentioned. Broad 
American ethics will not overlook 
Temperance, Industry, Economy, In- 
telligence and Self-reliance. If a 
creed must be created, or a new creed 
adopted, perhaps none is better adapted 
to America and Americans than that 
included in the words, ‘‘ Freedom, 
Fellowship and Character in Relig- 
ion,’’ as explained by the Western 
Unitarian Conference. 

It is distressing to behold persons 
who are not reformed and not enlight- 
ened, nevertheless, attempting to re- 
form and enlighten others. Such was 
the condition of every old or new 
faith as soon as it hada breakfast paid 
for that was not already eaten,—or 
even enough credit to get a breakfast 
without paying for it. Religion is 
living poetry. Of the deepest, purest 
poetry, not love, but poverty, and 
even persecution, is the fountain. 


‘*O dare not stain with wealth and power, 
A poet’s free and heavenly mind !”’ 


This view appeals with especial 
effectiveness to all who name the name 
of liberalism. ‘The Farmers’ Alliance, 
the Knights of Labor, and everything 
that is truest, and every man, woman 
and child who are the noblest, among 
the Democrats, Republicans, Catholics, 
Protestants, Freemasons, or any benev- 
olent or other society or partnership 
or corporation which ranges two or 
more American people under its ban- 
ner—all these do, in reality, already 
belong to the liberals and to the liber- 
alism of America. Ina land of liberty, 
nothing but homes, _ states and 
churches of freedom can long exist. 
The fate of all organization wiil be, 
in greater or less degree, to repeat the 
experience of other organizations. It 
is only in universities of one man and 
one woman 


‘“Which nature plants in barren soils and 
solitude,’”’ 


that genuine liberalism can exist. It 
is also sufficient for each generation, 
if in Kurope and America, one thou- 
sand persons, are, at any one time, 
lecturing and laboring on _ that 
vanguard of progress. = 


How to Help Our Papers. 


Let every interested minister can- 
vass his entire parish with sample 
copy in hand. It will afford him op- 
portunity to see his people in their 
homes and places of business, and to 
interest them more deeply in the par- 
ish work, while he speaks of the paper 
as an aid. If he does this in the after- 
noons it need not interfere with his 
study and writing, but will furnish him 
with wholesome physical exercise, for 
want of which, likely as not, his body, 
mind and heart, are suffering. The 
Methodist ministers regard themselves 
as the agents for their periodicals; and 
rightly so. The immense circulation 
of their papers is due largely to the 
energetic canvass made for them by 
almost every minister. Not quite 
so good a way, where a paper like 
Unity can be had the first year for 
fifty cents, is for the minister to send 
the publishers $10 with twenty names 
of persons to whom he would like to 
present it. Some of them will insist 
on paying him for it. | 


It is well to give the paper one year 
to every couple married by the 
preacher. So doing he will hold them 
to his own congregation more likely 
than not. And he will lose very 
little by the small gift of much value. 
He can at the very least, send the 
publishers his parish list if asked for 
and publicly call attention to the paper 
from time to time. To get our period- 
icals into all our families requires some 
work it is true. But endless toil in 


the ministry, as in all other lines of 


life, is the price of success. 
PERRY MARSHALL. 


Gorrespondents. 


DEAR Unity : —The promised vaca- 
tion letter has been on my conscience 
allsummer. It is too late to surprise 
any one with descriptions of our won- 
derful new Unitarian. quarters in Me- 
nomonie. It seemed to us all likea 
chapter out of the Arabian Nights, 
when we witnessed the dedication of 
such beauty and luxury to a cause 
which is usually rich only in pride 
and principles. 

It was pleasant to see the Luverne 
friends in their homelike new church. 
The building is as pretty as it is sim- 
ple and unconventional. A large copy 
of Hoffman's ‘‘ Christ in the Temple,”’ 
had been placed in the church on 
Flower Sunday, as a memorial of Eva 
Mahoney, the dear young girl whose 
going has left a most tender memory to 
hallow the church she loved. Prob- 
ably no people know better than those 
of the Luverne church how to make 
every one who comes feel that he is 
a welcome guest of a church full of 
hosts. From the hearty welcome at 
the station till one is sent off again 
with a warm glow from parting hand- 
shakes no little kindness or courtesy 
is omitted by young or old. 

I heard much interest expressed in 
the rising congregation at Adrian, a 
town near Luverne. Any one who 
has ever visited our Unitarian church 
in Miner County, South Dakota, 
would not miss an opportunity to go 
again. This church is well known 
east and west, for we are proud of it. 
A church six miles from a station or 
even a store, with over forty members, 
meeting in a school-house regularly 
for Sunday-school and lay-service is 
unique. Mrs. Wilkes tries to keep it 
under her wing, and the enthusiasm 
with which the rare visits of a minis- 
ter is welcomed, well repays the long 
journey. Thechurch is the outgrowth 
of the postoffice mission zeal of a 
young woman in Boston,supplemented 
by the energy of new converts. 

It was a grief to me not to see all 
the faces which two years ago used to 
welcome me. Perhaps, it is inevitable 
that we lose the co-operation of our 
orthodox friends when they find what 
we really mean, but may it always be 
our principles and never our spirit 
that alienates. 

Sioux Falls may well be proud of 
its census returns. But no growth, 
however unprecedented, will catch 
their little metropolis napping. One 
can drive for miles on finely graded 
tree-lined boulevards with no houses 
in sight. The church shares in the 
city’s courageous expectations. May 
it soon find the looked-for leader. 

I had a glimpse of Humboldt too. 
Does that little village realize what 
an object-lesson and inspiration it is 
to our cause because of the noble 
church it has fostered? Every nook 
and corner of the village life feels the 
influence of the clear thinking and 
high living and world-wide outlook 
which has come from Unity church. 
Those interested in watching wom- 
en’s work are especially proud of 
Humboldt. Miss Safford, Miss Gor- 
don and Miss Murdock may have 
wider fields elsewhere, but no more 
lasting or worthy monument of their 
labors than has been reared to them 
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in the wholesome true-hearted life 
of the young men and women of 
Humboldt. Nothing speaks more 
clearly of the work of former 
ministers than the enthusiastic wel- 
come and co-operation which Mr. 
Byrnes has found waiting for him 
here. 

Speaking of wider fields for Hum- 
boldt workers, do our people realize 
what an unprecedented work has been 
accomplished by our collegiate pastors 
in Sioux City ? Five years to work in 
and as a result a church almost, if not 
quite, as strong as any in the west. A 
fine large building; finances flourish- 
ing, with generous help for outside 
interests; congregation of four hun- 
dred; Sunday School thoroughly or- 
ganized and full of life; Unity Club in 
several sections, one of them so im- 
portant that its papers are published 
regularly. There is a confirmation 
class steadily feeding the church and a 
sweet home atmosphere pervading it 
all. 

I am rather glad that nothing more 
needs to be said about the Hillside 
meetings. May it be the first of many 
such Pentecostal seasons. Have all 
the ministers returned to just the best 
corner of the earth that there is after 
all? ‘I have. MILA F. Tupper. 


LaPorte, Ind., Sept. 17. 
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Premium Offers. 


A copy of THE WESTERN WoRLD, ILLUSTRAT 
included with each of the following offers. Thi 
paper is published quarterly at Chicago and gives 
information of all Government Lands, description 
of every State and Territory with beautiful illustre 
tions of Industries and interesting Scenery. It win. 
also give fullinformation and illustrations of The 
Wold 8, Columbia Exposition to held at Chicago 
in 1893, and a great yariety of valuable informatior 
for the Home and Farm applicable to all sections. 
Index Map of any State or Territory........ 
Dore Art Portfolio, 16 fine Engravings.... 
The Every Day Cook Book 
Ladies Guide to Fancy Work .........ccece 
Everybody's Law Book,be your own Lawyer 
The Modern Book of Wenders... np osenebes 
How to Propigate and Grow Fruit......... 
The American Live Stock Manuel......... 
Standard American Poultry Book.......... 
**The Horse Fair,” a beautiful picture 

20x34 inches, The original cost, $60,000. . 
**'The Sportsman’s Pride,” oil chromo 24x80 
Ropp’s Commercial Calculator............ . 
The Little Cobbler,mend your own Harness 
The “‘ Peerless ”? Letter Scale, 12 0z........ 
0 Books in Pamphlet form, by famous au- 

thors, assorted, werth $1.00 each, bound.. 
Rubber Stamp with your Name & Address 
THe WESTERN WORLD GUIDE AND HAND 

Book of useful information, Maps and 

Histories of all States, Histories of all 

Nations, A perfect Cyclopedia.......... 
Magnetic Insoles, any size,give No. of Shoe 
Any $1.00 Paper and WESTERN WORLD... 
Atlas of Low Cost Houses with 56 plans... 
Moody’s Tailor System of Dress Cutting 
The Mannoth Cyclopedia, 4 Vols, 2176 pages 

620 Illustrations, (well worth $4.00) 
Set Harmonicas, ‘‘Emperor and Conqueror” 
The Pearl Rug Maker 
Puritan Fountain Pen 
Soper’s Guide to Piano or Organ 
Family Medicine Chest, charges ee 
Charles Dickens’ Complete Works, 12 Vols 
Waverly Novels by Walter Scott, 15 Vols, 
The Little Beauty Clock ;good Timekeeper 
Beautiful Oil Painting, 24x30 with Frame 
Piain Home Talk, Medical Common Sense 
The * Cricket * Seroll Gaw . ... ccccceccescer 
Life-Size Portrait by mail,send Photograph 
The *“‘ Anna”’ Accordeon, (worth 10.00) es 
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Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary.......... 
The “Climax ’”’ Photograph Outfit........ . 
Cash or Deed Box with Combination Luck 
Champion Lawn Mower, 12inches,.,....... 
inner and Tea Set, 75 pieces, new Pattern. 
, Sample copy of Paper and 100 page Clubbing Cat- 
‘lygue, with 1,000 offers, sent by mail for 10 Cents, 


ress THE WESTERN WORLD, Chicago, Ill. 


THE KINDERGARTEN. A monthly for Home 
and School. Science lessons, stories. games, oc- 
cupations. $1.50a year. On trial, 3 months, 30 cts. 
AliceB  wekham & Co.. 161 L Sall2 St.. hicago, Ul. 

Special Lessons for Primary Sunday 
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Shuych Yoox Pulpit. 
W hat is Truth ? 
BY REV. J. H. LONG, SPOKANE FALLS, 
WASHINGTON. 

To this end was I born, and for this cause 
came I into the world, that I should bear 
witness unto the truth. Every one that its 
of the truth heareth my voice. Pilate saith 
unto him, What zs truth?—Gospel of St. 
John xviii:37-38. 

The scene is familiar to usall. The 
Preetorium with its marble pillars and 
its tiled floor; the Roman procurator 
seated on a dais at the farther end ; 
on the right and left the Roman 
guards, stern and silent, holding back 
with their spears the clamoring throng; 
in the forefront the accusing priests 
some earnest and thoughtful, others 
fierce and threatening ; and in their 
midst, before Pilate, a pale, worn, 
weary man,—all somewhat dim and 
ghost-like in the early dawn of that 
day 1800 years ago! 

Jesus had been taken bound before 
Annas or Caiaphas, the High Priests, 
and had been interrogated as to his 
teaching. Thence he had been led to 
Pilate, for it was not lawful for the 
Jews to put any man to death, the 
Empire of Rome reserving to herself 
that right, and so Pilate, returning to 
the judgment hall, and calling Jesus, 
asked him: ‘‘ Art thou the king of 
the Jews?’’ For, with the religious 
questions Rome was not concerned ; 
she was concerned with that of gov- 
ernment alone. And Jesussaid: ‘‘ My 
kingdom is not of this world; for 
if my kingdom were of this world, 
then would my servants fight, that I 
should not be delivered to the Jews; 
but now is my kingdom not from 
hence.’’ Pilate, therefore, said unto 
him: ‘“‘Art thou a king, then?’’ 
Jesus answered: ‘‘ Thou sayest that I 
amaking. ‘To this end was I born, 
and for this cause came I into the 
world, that Ishould bear witness unto 
the Truth. Everyone that is of the 
Truth heareth my voice.’* Pilate saith 
unto Him: ‘‘ Whatis 7ruth ?”’ 

The sequel of the story is soon told. 
Pilate’s efforts to save Jesus,—for he 
went out again to the Jews and said: 
‘*T find no fault in him’’;: his fear 
lest his hesitancy might be construed 
into want of loyalty to the Emperor— 
for the Jews said, ‘‘If thou let this 
man go; thou art not Ceesar’s friend ; 
whosoever maketh himself a_ king 
speaketh agaiust Czsar’’; his en- 
deavors to shift the responsibility 
upon Herod, for Herod and Pilate, we 
are told, were made friends on that 
day ; and at last his delivery to the 
Jews of Jesus and his release of Bar- 
abbas, the robber. And so, Pilate, 
weak, irresolute, but not wholly bad, 
passed from the scene to atone for his 
sins as an exile in Gaul; and trav- 
elers at Lucerne remember Mt. Pila- 
tus over the lake upon whose summit 
his spectral form still hovers, washing 
its hands, as erstwhile Pilate did in 
the flesh, and repeating in remorseful 
accents: ‘‘I find no fault in him; 
his blood be upon you and upon your 
children.” And the other actor in 
this drama? That pale and weary 
sufferer, that bound and reviled cap- 
tive, now rules the world ; kings bow 
down before Him, and monarchs lay 
their richest offerings at his feet. The 
world has witnessed many changes 
since that early morning long ago. 
The very foundations of the Przto- 
rium have been razed to the ground ; 
the sacrifice and ritual of the Temple 
have departed: priests and scribes 
and governor and guard have long 
since crumbled into dust; the crescent 
now waves o’er that city where once 
Czesar’s legions held their sway, and 
all the glory of that ancient world 
remains to us only as a fading mem. 
But still, though 
realms may rise and fall, though em- 
pires may flourish and decay, that 
wondrous story never grows old; the 
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world never tires of asking the ques- 
tion Pilate put to Christ. Yes: ‘‘ The 
world was young, and now is old. 
But still, as in its youth, it asks, as 
Pilate did of Christ, the question: 
‘What is Truth?’ ”’ 

Is it possible, then, ever to answer 
this question? Well, we must first 
clearly understand what kind of truth 
we seek. For truth is many-sided ; 
there are many kinds of truth. There 
is, for example, the truth of the math- 
ematician. And here, I think, it is 
possible to obtain absolute truth. It 
has been said that there may be a 
planet in which two and two do not 
make four. I do not believe this; 
there are certain truths, apart from 
religion, which are everywhere and 
always truths, and it is not possible, 
to my mind, to believe that the great 
mathematical truths of earth can be 
errors anywhere in the universe. We 
know this, in fact; we know that the 
calculations made by man which hold 
in the little problems and measure- 
ments of earth, hold also in reference 
to the remotest star ; that the same law 
which guides the tear does guide the 
planetsintheircourse. And todigress 
for a moment, how marvelous this 
is, that man can project into limitless 
space, the calculations, the formule 
which he works out in the narrow 
compass of his study. How marvel- 
ous, how incredible it seems, that he 
can, by applying the same principles 
which he employs on _ his earthly 
stage—‘cribbed, cabined and _ con- 
fined,’ as it is—calculate to a fraction 
of a second, the appearance of an 
eclipse, the transit of astar! How mar- 
velous, how incredible it is that he can 
by the spectroscope apply the laws of 
light which he has studied and 
learned in his little laboratory, and 
can prove that the stars, uncounted 
millions of miles away, obey the same 
laws, are composed of the same sub- 
stances as those with which he is 
familiar in his earthly home ! 

Truly God zs the ruler of the Uni- 
verse, and he governs, not by fitful 
caprice, but by fixed law! In regard 
to scientific truth, however, we must 
remember that human science, whose 
pecans are now so loudly sung, is 
still largely tentative ; that, although 
its truth has been exemplified in many 
ways, yet it has often been mistaken ; 
that, although, we hear of the un- 
numbered instances in which science 
has proved right, we often forget the 
unnumbered instances in which it has 
proved wrong, the unnumbered the- 
ories of exploded science. Truth, 
scientific truth, 1s mighty and will 
prevail ; but often, what is scientific 
truth to-day, is scientific error to- 
morrow 

But this is not the truth concerning 
which Pilate asked. His question, 
What is truth? went far deeper; it 
pertained to the realm of ethics and 
religion ; and it isin this realm that 
the world asks the same question to- 
day. And the world,in Roman times, 
was in just the same frame of doubt 
and questioning and criticism as that 
in which it finds itself in our time. 
You remember the old mythology of 
Rome: the Nature worship, changing 
into the worship of Jupiter and Juno 
and Saturn, the belief in gods and 
goddesses of the wood and river and 
mount, the honor of lares and penates. 
But here, as elsewhere, intelligence 
brought doubt. In the Common- 
wealth, the good old day when ‘‘none 
were for the party and all were for the 
state ; when the rich man helped the 
poor man, and the poor man loved the 
great,’ had passed away. In religion, 
not less also, the good old days, when 
‘‘the gods came down and walked the 
earth, and talked with men as men,’’ 
had gone never to return. And so it 
came to pass that at the time of Christ 
the educated Roman. had thrown off 
what he called the shackles of supersti- 
tion, and had become what we call an 
agnostic. The state, of course, recog- 
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nized, as a matter of form, the old 
religion. Omens were still taken, the 
Pontifex Maximus and the augurs still 
remained ; but the vital force of the 
old faith lingered, if at all, only in 
some remote hamlet beside the fierce 
Tyrrhenian Sea, or ’neath the lordly 
Apennines— and then,the Roman Em- 
pire was very lenient in religious as 
in many other matters. It permitted 
each nation, each tribe, to retain its 
own worship, provided only that such 
worship did not conflict with loyalty 
to the Emperor. In fact, the gods of 
the Roman world all found a welcome 
beneath the dome of the Pantheon, in 
the Eternal City by the Tiber. And 
this very leniency or liberality of 
treatment in religious matters natu- 
rally produced a tendency in the mind 
of the ordinary Roman to regard all re- 
ligions as equally true or equally false. 
The world was in a religious, a philo- 
sophical ferment. The mysticism of 
Alexandria, the philosophy of Greece, 
the superstition of the East, the old 
mythology of Italy, not to mention 
Judaism and its descendant Christian- 
ity,—these all were seething in the 
great chaldron ; these all were strug- 
gling for supremacy beneath the pro- 
tecting zgis of the Eagles of Rome. 
The cynics ridiculed each faith alike; 
the men of the world were oblivious to 
allalike; but thoughtful men asked 
with Pilate: ‘‘ What is truth?’’ and 
pondered all these things in their 
hearts. 

There are several examples of this 
in the Bible. You remember how, 
when Paul spoke before Agrippa, 
Agrippa said: ‘‘ Almost thou _ per- 
suadest me to be a Christian ;’’ and, 
again, how before Felix, when Paul 
reasoned about righteousness, tem- 
perance and judgment to come, Felix 
trembled and answered: ‘‘ Go thy 
way for a time; when I have a con- 
venient season, I will call for thee.’’ 

And as it was with the world at 
Christ’s time, so is it with the world 
of to-day. How many men are there 
now who, had they lived fifty years 
ago, would have been deemed ortho- 
dox? ‘The world no longer accepts 
with childlike reverence the faith, the 
beliefs of the past. Their correctness 
is questioned on every side. It may 
be said that this has always been the 
case. This is correct to a certain ex- 
tent ; there has always been a certain 
measure of doubt; there has ever 
been a small band of men unwilling to 
yield up their own opinion at the beck 
and call of any church or party. But 
as civilization has ever moved for- 
ward in cycles, as it were, not contin- 
uously, so there have been epochs of 
religious doubt, as there have been 
epochs of implicit faith. The present, 
like the epoch of Christ’s time, of the 
Reformation, of part of the last cen- 
tury, is one of religious doubt and 
criticism. But heretofore — I mean 
since the birth of Christianity — 
there has always been a limit set. 
‘Thus far and no farther shalt thou 
go’’ has always heretofore been 
deemed an inexorable command. For 
example, at the Reformation the limit 
was the authority of the Bible. Be- 
yond that the Reformers would not go 
and that they were just as ready to 
resort to stringent measures gs were 
the Romanists themselves, in order to 
stop what they considered unbridled 
liberalism, is proved by the death of 
Servetus and of many another. And 
so again, in the case of the deists in 
the last century. They were buta 
comparatively small number, and, 
moreover, they set a line beyond 
which they would not pass. But now, 
the great mass of the people is moved 
by this spirit of unrest in things re- 
ligious. There is no limit affixed ; 
there must be no half-way measures; 
no art is sacred, no altar divine. The 
world demands no irresolute, no un- 
certain answer to the question : What 
is truth? 

Is it possible, then, ever to have 
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this question answered? That is, 
can we ever, on earth, discover what 
religious truth really is? Yes and no, 
I would reply. We can ascertain q 
certain proportion, and this with qa 
certain degree of clearness ; but we 
can never be sure that this is abso. 
lutely true; and we can never dis- 
cover all truth. For example, as far 
as Unitarians can now judge, the sum 
total.of Christianity is contained in 
the two commandments, ‘‘ Love God’”’ 
and ‘‘ Love thy neighbor.’’ But we 
know that we can not fathom the na- 
ture of God— the world has been filled 
with blood by reason of the attempts 
to catalogue, as it were, the proper- 
ties of God. Neither do we know 
fully how best we may love our 
neighbor. Social science, which is 
but the scientific name for ‘‘ treatment 
of our neighbor,’’ is still in its in- 
fancy ; itsstudents are still discussing 
such questions as the care of the in- 
sane, the punishment of criminals, 
war, ‘arbitration, and many others, 
Closely bound up with the treatment 
of our neighbor, is the moral code in 
reference to ourselves ; to what extent 
we are justified in using our liberty, 
indulging our pleasures, and so on. 

All that we can say, then, is that 
truth to us at any time is the highest 
conception of what we believe to be 
right; and that this truth, according 
to liberal Christianity consists, (1) in 
a belief in and a love of God, which 
God is the embodiment, in the highest 
degree, of all those qualities which we 
call good and great; and (2) in the 
cultivation of a life modeled after that 
of Christ, as being the best model we 
have: the chief feature in that life be- 
ing the love of others, z. ¢., unselfish- 
ness. 

The objection which may, and very 
rightly, be urged against this answer 
is,of course, itsindefiniteness. Surely, 
it may be said, this is a very unsatis- 
factory answer to the question, What 
is truth? In reply I would say: 1. Its 
indefiniteness can not be helped, if it 
is the only, or even the best answer. 
We must content ourselves on earth 
with a very imperfect and indefinite 
knowledge of a great many things, ¢.¢., 
of Nature. 2. Why is it necessary 
for us to know so much? If we know 
and feel that there is above us a Being 
of infinite power and goodness. A 
Being whom we may call our Father, 
and from whom we may obtain that 
peace which the world neither gives 
nor can take away, of what further 
avail would it be to be able to under- 
stand all that the medizeval school men 
deemed necessary as to His essence 
and personality? Surely these two 
principles—love to God, and love to 
man—are sufficient to employ us 
through life. Have we ever heard 
anyone complain that these were s0 
easy that he wanted something more 
in order to give scope to all his powers? 
3. These principles afford room for 
development. If in our youth we ul- 
derstood all things, there would be no 
scope for growth. If it were possible 
for us to understand all truth, 
there would be no progress. Butit 
may be said: It is not at all a question 
of progress; it is a question of abso 
lute truth as faras we go. If we were 
only certain that what we do believe 
is true! Well, I would reply: Does 
anyone really believe that our concep” 
tions of God and duty will be mater 
ally changed as the world moves on? 
Does anyone really believe that 
will ever cease to be the embodiment 
to us of the highest qualities, or that 
truth and purity and justice will eve 
cease to be the requisites of morality: 
The difficulty with Christianity is that 
it wed/ be so definite. Its whole history 
is one of attempted definiteness, of ut 
due exactness. From the Apostoli¢ 
age to the present, the church ha® 
striven to crystallize its tenets, to tabu 
late them, as it were ; and we all know 
the results: the struggle of the Arians _ 
and the non- Arians, the schism of the 
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Eastern church, the rise of the over- 
shadowing power of Rome! And what 
has been the charter of this latter 
church ? It has been, and is, that it 
alone possesses the truth, against 
which the gates of Hell shall not pre- 
vail. The Reformation, also, although 
it ‘effected much good, left the evil 
principle untouched; this tendency 
to define and re-define. A harmless 
tendency, it may be said, also in hu- 
man hands not a harmless tendency ; 
for it has carried with it always an 
anathema against those who will not 
bow down and worship the golden 
image which it has set up. The Al- 
pine fastness, the Scottish moor, the 
Flemish market-place, the New Eng- 
land hillside—all are mute memorials 
of that evil tendency towards creed- 
imaking, towards absolute exactness in 
the knowledge of God and His truth ; 
a thing undesirable if possible—for 
what were the world to-day if creeds 
had never changed ?—and impossible 
if desirable—for human speech is at 
best an imperfect medium, and human 
minds are changeful and varied as are 
the flowers of the early spring-time. 
Instances of this mania for definition 
would be laughable were they not 
saddening. For example, the Greek 
church separated on the question of 
the ‘‘ procession,’’ as it is called, of 
the Holy Ghost, 2. ¢., whether the 
Holy Ghost proceeded from the Fa- 
ther alone or from the Father and the 
Son. The Anglican church has had 
many an ecclesiastical trial upon the 
question whether water shall or shall 
not be mixed with the wine at the com- 
munion ; and many a Protestant body 
has been torn to its center upon the 
question of dress and amusements. 

Unitarians are justified, then, I 
think, in refusing to recognize the au- 
thority of any other doctrines than the 
existence of a good God, to whom 
they owe allegiance, and the leading 
of a good life. Less than this would 
leave nothing of Christianity [and I 
am speaking of Christianity alone ;] 
more than this would produce discord. 

Is there, then, it will be asked, no 
such thing as absolute truth? Un- 
doubtedly there is; truth does ex- 
istin the abstract. But truth to us 
on earth is very largely relative. If 
we could comprehend all of absolute 
truth,,God would cease to be a god 
to us; we should ourselves be gods. 
And this is, I think, one of the greatest 
joys in the contemplation of Heaven ; 
we shall there have life’s questions 
solved, life’s doubts removed; we 
shall there see face to face. 

Christianity, then, has been a con- 
tinuous change, a gradual unfolding. 
And undoubtedly it will still change, 
but not to so great an extent. I am 
speaking of Liberal Christianity. It 
will still change, but not so much as 
has been the case in the past. And 
this, because it has become so simple ; 
and the more simple Christianity is, 
the less it can change. 

But, in conclusion it may be said: 
Suppose we are mistaken; suppose our 
whole system is wrong, and what we 
believe to be the truth, is, after all, 
only amyth! Whatthen ? What then? 
I would answer in three ways: Ist. 
The mass of evidence is, to my mind, 
overwhelmingly on the side of Liberal 
Christianity ; and in all matters, re- 
ligious or secular, we must act on the 
preponderance of evidence. 2nd. We 
are happier, at any rate, even in this 
life, if we follow the two great princi- 
ples of Liberal Christianity ; and grd. 
God will never punish us for consci- 
entious belief even although it be,in- 
correct. ‘This opinion, that we must 
hold absolute truth in order to be 
saved, I do not believe in. All men 
can not see alike ; all men can not be- 
lieve alike. It is necessary only to 
hold fast and faithfully follow what, 
after honest inquiry, we believe to be 
the truth of God as revealed in Christ. 
For as that beautiful hymn of Whit- 
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‘We faintly hear, we dimly see, 
In differing phrase we pray ; 
But dim or clear, we own in Thee 
The Light, the Truth, the Way. 


To do Thy will is more than praise, 
As words are less than deeds: 
And simple trust can find Thy ways, 
We miss with charts of creeds. 


Our Friend, our Brother, and our Lord, 
What may Thy service be ; 

Not name, nor form, nor ritual word, 
But simply following Thee.”’ 


The New Religion. 
By E. W. Gray. 
Publishing Co. 
by Rev. Dr. H. W. Thomas. 


A Gospel of love. 
Chicago, Ill.: The Thorne 
With a brief introduction 


This books is in three parts. I. 
Anthropology,—a discussion of the 
nature and limitation of man. _ II. 
The Old Religions,—the religions of 
Persia, China, Egypt, Greece,—which 
are found to be inadequate to satisfy 
the deepest needs of the human soul. 
III. The New Religion,—the gospel 
of love by Jesus Christ, which it is the 
object of the book to unfold and ex- 
plain. The author, while rejecting 
the orthodox doctrines of the Trinity, 
vicarious atonement, total depravity 
and Biblical infallibility, as commonly 
held, yet holds fast to the supernatural 
character of Jesus, receives him as a 
being suz generis, begotten of the 
Holy Ghost, neither wholly God nor 
wholly man, but partly both. He ac- 
cepts the miracles, not as contraven- 
tions of natural law, but as done with- 
in a sphere of law which is beyond our 
ken. He assumes the historic correct- 
ness of the gospel narratives, and 
receives the word of Jesus on any and 
every subject as a divine revelation. 
He dwells on the life and character of 
Jesus with fervent love and admira- 
tion. ‘The book is in line with historic 
Unitarianism as it was promulgated in 
this country eighty years ago, and 
doubtless represents the convictions 
of a large and growing element in the 
orthodox church to-day. To this 
class of minds it will be welcomed as 
contributing to the growth of liberal 
thought in religion,*but to those who 
have been over the same ground and 
in the light of growing thought and 
research have found it untenable, it 
will seem a somewhat belated book, 
one that represents convictions that 
must in the nature of the case be but 
transitional. It is however from be- 
ginning to end a thoroughly sincere 
book, written with an earnest desire to 
promote the truth and bridge the 
chasm between orthodox and liberal 
thought. 

Two Modern Women. A novel by Kate 


Gannett Wells. Philadelphia: J: B. Lippin- 
cott Company. $1.25. 


Mrs. Wells’s latest book is a dis- 
tinct advance from her ‘‘ Miss Curtis’’ 
of two years ago. But it is another 
typical woman book; the men in it 
are rather shadowy, while the 
women are thoroughly life-like. 
There are three ‘‘ modern women ’”’ 
instead to two, indeed we hardly 
know which are the two most promi- 
nent in the author’s own view. Mrs. 
Stanton is a_ refined, self-poised. 
woman whose thoughts all center in 
her son. She has long schooled 
herself into showing an unruffled 
serenity when with him, thinking 
thus to keep more closely in his com- 
panionship. To her surprise, her 
son, as he comes to manhood, becomes 
an enthusiast on the great subject of 
the hour, social injustice and the way 
to cure it, and his mother’s assumed 
serenity defeats its own purpose by 
keeping her out of sympathy with 
the son. 

Freia Krumm is the daughter of a 
labor agitator, who neglects his family 
and behaves in the generally disrepu- 
table way attributed by the daily press 
tolabor agitatorsasaclass. She her- 
self, at the opening of the story, isa 
speaker much in demand at socialistic 
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is taken up and befriended by Mrs. 
Stanton and the third personage of 
the story, Ruth Aften. The latter is 
doubtless the most interesting charac- 
ter to most of our readers, a woman 
preacher of the new type—indeed we 
suspect that the author took many 
traits of the character from a real per- 
son whose name would be familiar to 
at least half our readers. Having 
said so much we hardly dare ‘go on 
and analyze the character. Freia 
comes under Ruth Aften’s influence 
and develops into a strong and lov 
able woman. Frank, Mrs. Stanton’s 
son, is not slow in finding this out, 
and the climax of the story comes 
when the aristocratic mother asks the 
girl (in a delicately indirect way ) to 
accept her son’s hand in marriage. 

‘Two Modern Women’’ will well 
repay reading. It pulsates strongly 
with the life of the present day, of 
this transition stage in which we live, 
when old faiths and forms are crumb- 
ling and new ones unfolding. 


The Newest Books. 
All books sent to Uniry for review will be 
promptly acknowledged under this heading, and al! 
that seem to be of special interest to the readers o 
UNITY will receive further notice. Any book in 
print will be mailed on receipt of price, by the pub- 
lishers of UNITY. CHARLES H. Kerr & Co., 175 
Dearborn st., Chicago. 
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Civil Government in the United States. 
By John Fiske. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co. 12mo, cloth, pp. 360. Price, $1.00. 
Rab and His Friends. By Dr. John 
Brown. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
Cloth, 16mo, pp. 299. Price, $1.00. 

Alfred the Great. By Thomas Hughes, 
M. P. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
Cloth, 16mo, pp. 324. Price, $1.00. 

The Industrial Revolution of the 18th 
Century fn England. By Arnold Toynbee. 
New York: The Humboldt Pub. Co. Paper, 
Svo, pp. 263. Twodouble numbers. Price, 
60 cts. 

The Origin of the Aryans. By Dr. Isaac 
Taylor. New York: The Humboldt Pub. 
Co. Paper, 8vo, pp. 198. Two double 


numbers. Price, 60 cts. 
The Evolution of Sex. By Patrick 
Geddes and J. Arthur Thomson. New 


York: The Humboldt Pub. Co. Paper, 5vo, 
pp. 295. Two double numbers. Price, 6oc. 


The Law of Private Right. By George 
H. Smith. New York: The Humboldt Pub. 
Co. Paper, 8vo, double number, pp. 92. 
Price, 30 cts. 
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HORSFORD'S ACID PHOSPHATE. 


In dyspepsia the stomach fails to 
assimilate the food. The Acid Phos- 
phate_assists the weakened stomach, 
making the process of digestion nat- 


ural and easy. 
Dr. R. S. McComps, Philadelphia, says: 
‘Used it in nervous dyspepsia with suc- 
cess,”’ 
Dr. W. S. LEONARD, Hinsdale, N. H., 
says: 
“The best remedy for dyspepsia that has 
ever come under my notice.’”’ 
Dr. T. H. ANDREWS, Jefferson Medical 
College, Philadelphia, says: 
‘““A wonderful remedy which gave me 
most gratifying results in the worst forms of 
dyspepsia.’’ 
Descriptive pamphlet free. 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 


Beware of Substitutes and 
Imitations. : 


CAUTION:—Be sure the word ‘‘Horsford’s”’ is 
rinted on the label. All others are spurious. 
ever sold in bulk. 


THE GREAT ENGLISH REMEDY, 


BEECHAM’S PILLS 
For Bilious and Nervous Disorders. 


_ WWorth a Guinea a Box” but sold 


for 25 Cents, 
BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


meetings. Her father dies, and she 


Po. we a 


By All Odds 


The most generally useful medicine is Ayer’s 
Pills. Asaremedy for the various diseases 
of the stomach, liver, and bowels, these 
Pills have no equal. Their sugar-coating 
causes them not only to be easy and 
pleasant to take, but preserves their medi- 
cinal integrity in all climates and for any 
reasonable length of time. The best family 
medicine, Ayer’s Pills are, also, unsurpassed 
for the use of travelers, soldiers, sailors, 
campers, and ploneers. In some of the 
most critical cases, when all other remedies 
have failed, 


Ayer’s Pills 
prove effective. 

“In the summer of 1864 I was sent to the 
Ainapolis hospital, suffering with chronie 
diarrhea. While there, I became s0 re- 
duced in stréngth that I could not speak and 
was coinpelled to write everything I wanted 
to say. I was then having some 25 or 80 
stools per day. The doctors ordered a medl- 
cine that [| was satisfied would be of no 
benefit to me. I did not take it, but per- 
suaded my nurse to get me some of Dr. 
Ayer’s Pills. About two o'clock in the after- 
noon I took six of these pills, and by mid- 
hight began to feel better. In the morning 
the doctors came again, and after deciding 
that my symptoms were more favorable, gave 
me a differefit medicine, which I did not use, 
but took four more of the pills instead. The 
next day the doctors came to see me, and 
thought I was doing nicely, (and so did I). 
I then took one pill a day fora week. At the 
end of that time, I considered myself cursed 
and that Ayer’s Pills had saved my life, I 
was then weak, but had no return of the 
disease, and gained in strength as fast as 
could be expected."’’—F. C. Luce, Late Lieut. 
bth Regt. Mass. Vol. Infantry. 

“Ayer’s Pills are 


The Best 


I have ever used for headaches, and they 
act like a charm in relieving any disagree- 
able sensation inthe stomach after eating.”’ 
— Mrs. M. J. Ferguson, Pullens, Va. 

“I was a sufferer for years from dys- 
pepsia and liver troubles, and found no 
permanent relief until I commenced taking 
Ayer’s Pills. They have effected a com- 
plete cure.” — George W. Mooney, Walle 
Walla, W. T. 


Ayer’s Pills, 


PREPARED BY 


DR. J. C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass. 
Beld by ail Drugyists and Dealers in Medicine. 


LEE & SHEPARD S NEW BOOKS 
GOOD COMPANY SERIES 


PAPER, 50 CENTS EACH. 


No. 1 THE BLIND MEN AND THE 
DEVIL. By Phineas, 


No. 2. IN TRUST, OR DOCTOR BER- 
TRAND’S HOUSEHOLD. By Amanda 
M. Douglas. 


No. 3. THREE MILLIONS. By Oliver 
Optic. 


A LOOK UPWARD. 
Clark. Cloth, $1.25. 


‘‘A Look Upward”’ isa book witha purpose, and 
a purpose that is admirably fulfilled. It is a clear 
exposition of spiritual science and of mental heal- 
ing, much space being given to the philosophy of 
healing, and suggestions for treatment according to 
the principles of spiritual science. 


A SUMMER HOLIDAY IN EUROPE. 
By Mary E. Blake. Author of ‘‘On the 
Wing,’’ ‘*‘ Mexico, Picturesque, Political, 
Progressive,’’ etc. Cloth, $1.25. 


It isa pleasure to turn from the conventional book 
of travel to Mary E. Blake’s ‘‘A Summer Holiday in 
Europe,’’ which in spirit and subject has individual 
merit. The trip was made last year during the 
Exposition, and France was the country of longest 
sojourn. The writer devotes several chapters to 
Paris, into whose life she entered with the qualifica- 
tions to enjoy and value them aright, and several 
othersto Orleans, Blois and Tours, which contrast 
the old days with the new ones of French history. 
With nature in picturesque Switzerland she lingers 
next. Going she tarries at Glengariff and Killarney 
and Dublin ; returning to London. The record has 
the quality, dependent upon education and taste, 
of appreciation of the beautiful, with all of its joyful- 
ness, whether it is found in the movement of life, the 
character and works life produces, or in nature, and 
it employs a style in keeping with this quality. It 
pleases in this way, while it informs. 


COMPAYRE’S ELEMENTS OF PSY- 


By Susie C. 


CHOLOGY. Authorized Translation. 
By Gabriel Compayre. Translated by 
William Payne. Ph.D., LL.D., 


Chancellor of the University of Nash- 
ville, and President of the Peabod 
tp College. Cloth, $1.00; by mart | 
1.10. : 


The eminént translator claims that Compayre’s 
elements of Psychology embodies the kind and 
amount of matter, mode of expression, and sequence 
of topics which are best adapted to the in telfectual 
and professional needs of the student, to a greater 
degree than any other word extant. One charm of 
the book lies in the fact that Psychology, under this 
mode of treatment, has all the concrete interest of 
physicial science, being no longer envelo in 
transcendental obscurity, but brought within the 
compass of the ordinary intelligence by being pre- 
sented as an experimental science, or science of 
observation. 


Sold by all booksellers and sent by mail, 
postpaid, on recetpt of price. 


LEE & SHEPARD, Boston. 
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Boteo from thy Field, 


Boston.—-Rev. W. H. Baldwin’s ‘‘ Country 
Week ”’ gave during the past summer 3,253 
children and mothers a vacation rest—an in- 
crease of 150 over last year’s list. 

—Rev. A. D. Mayo will leave Boston about 
December 1, on his eleventh annual trip to 
the southern states in the interest of south- 
ern schools. 

—The month of October will in New Eng- 
land be filled with county conferences and 
other Unitarian gatherings for planning 
work for the winter. Our prominent minis- 
ters will be busy helping local pastors in- 
spire the smaller societies. 

—At Harvard University from October till 
next April the college professors will make 
up a new course of lectures on “ Bible 
Study,”’ open only to students. The essays 
will include studies on eastern sacred litera- 
ture, the Hebrew old scriptures and the New 
Testament. 

—The Christian Register gives a full and 
exceedingly promising list of speakers and 
essays for the ‘‘ Mass meeting ’’ to be held 
in Chicago, October 28-30, in the interest 

of western missionary work. That great 
projected conference to consider an ‘‘ Advis- 
ory Missionary Board’’ can not fail to 
strengthen the faith of the A. U. A., and of 
the east generally in the resident developing 
power of liberal Christianity in all the great 
West. The present faith of the A. U. A. 
was proved by liberal appropriations at its 
last session, viz., $14,200 to twenty-six 
churches and agencies. 

—Rev. Narcisse Cyr hopes to conclude his 
French missionary appeal by November |, 
and to leave for Paris assured of a ‘‘ Chris- 
tian Union’’ to be started on a moderate 
scale in that city. 


Iowa Unitarian Conference... The Iowa con- 
ference opens at Iowa city on Tuesday, Oct. 14, 
with a meeting of the Executive Committee 
at3.p.m. Inthe evening, Prof. Anderson, of 
Iowa city, will give the address of welcome 
and Hon. B. F. Gue will respond for the 
Conference. The Conference Sermon will 
be preached by Rev. Ida C. Hultin, of Des 
Moines. Wednesday forenoon will be de- 
voted largely to business. In the afternoon 
Rev. T. P. Byrnes, of Humboldt will ad- 
dress the Conference on ‘‘The Human Min- 
istry,’’ and Rev. N. M. Mann, of Omaha, 
will speak on ‘‘ Forgiveness.’’ Other ser- 
mons and addresses are announced by Rev. 
Mary A. Safford, of Sioux City, Rev. F. H. 
York, Moline, Revs. J. R. Effinger, T. B. 
Forbush and J. Ll. Jones, Chicago. 

The members of The Unitarian church of 
Iowa City cordially offer the hospitality of 
their homes to all delegates to the Confer- 
ence. Those intending to accept the hos- 
pitality of the church are requested to in- 
form the pastor, Rev. Robert C. Morse, as 
soon as possible, and to report on arrival at 
the church opposite the grounds of the Uni- 
versity. 

The Michigan Conference.- The programme 
of the 15th annual session of the Mich- 
igan Conference is before us. The Dedica- 
tion services of the new church edifice will 
occur on Tuesday evening, October 7. Rev. 
David Utter of Chicago, will preach the 
sermon, and brief addresses will follow by 
Rev. John R. Effinger, Rev. J. Vila Blake, 
Rev. T. B. Forbush, of Chicago, and Mrs. 
J. T. Sunderland, of Ann Arbor. On the 
following days of the Conference session 
papers will be given by Rev. A. G. Jennings 
of Toledo, Rev. G. B. Stebbins of Detroit, 
Rev. A. W. Gould of Manistee, Rev. Mila 
F. Tupper of Laporte, and Rev. Marion 
Murdock, of Kalamazoo. Discussions are 
announced on ‘‘The Sunday-school”’ and 
“The Unity Club’’ in which Revs. Effinger, 
Fluhrer, Blake, Mrs. Sunderland and others 
will take part. The Unitarian Church of 
Grand Haven extends invitations to all per- 
sons interested to attend the meetings and 
share the re pert of their homes. Guests 
on arrival will please report at the church, 
Washington street, corner 4th. 


Women’s Auxiliary Conference.-- At the 
recent session of the Pacific Coast Unitarian 
Conference, a Woman’s Auxiliary Confer- 
ence was organized with the following offi- 
cers: President, Mrs. William Norris, of 
San Francisco; First Vice-President, Mrs. 
E. B. Easton; Second Vice-President, Mrs. 
T. L. Eliot, of Oregon ; Third Vice-President, 
Mrs. Samuel Collyer, of Washington ; Re- 
cording Secretary, Mrs. N. A. Haskell, of 
San Jose; Corresponding Secretary, Mrs. 
George Murdock, of Alameda; Treasurer, 
Mrs. A. G. Freeman, of Oakland. 

Dirctors: California—Mrs. Dickenson, of 
National City, Mrs. White, of Fresno. 
Oregon—Miss Davidson, of Portland, Mrs. 
England, of Salem. Washington—Miss M. 
Devoe, of Seattle and Mrs. W. J. Thompson, 


of Tacoma. The Channing Auxiliary So-* 


ciety immediately voted $150 to the new 
Conference. Working societies all the wa 
from Seattle to San Diego were represented. 
This movement betokens new life and activ- 
ity among our sisters on the Pacific coast. 


San Prancisco, Cal.—The seventh annual 
session of the Pacific Unitarian Conference 
began at the First Unitarian Church, San 
Francisco, Sept. 15. The Conference ser- 
mon was preached by Rev. T. L. Eliot, D.D., 
of Portland, Ore., who spoke of ‘‘ The Glory 
and the Perils of the Liberal Faith.”’ After 


an address of welcome by Rev. Dr. Stebbins 
and an address by President C. A. Murdock, 
the conference proceeded to business. We 
are promised a report of the proceedings b 
Rev. Thomas Van Ness, who reached Chi- 
cago on Monday, 29th inst, on his way to 
Boston. We hope to print this report next 
week. 


A Word to Pield-workers.—We solicit items 
of news, relating to the life of the fifty or 
more parishes in correspondence with the 
Headquarters. What the minister is preach- 
ing and planning in one church is of interest 
allaround. This page of UNITY should be- 
come a medium of exchange for practical 
suggestions and a promoter of fellow-feel- 
ing among the western Unitarian parishes. 
Will you help to this result by keeping us 
advised of what goes on in your own parish? 

Beatrice, Neb...The first sermon after va 
cation delivered by the pastor, Rev. Mary 
L. Leggett, in Unity Church, Beatrice, comes 
to us in neat pamphlet form. Miss Leggett 
has begun a course of Sunday evening 
Emerson ‘‘ Talks’’ which attract overflow- 
ing audiences. She is planning for good 
results from the Literary Club of her church 
in the coming six months. 


Geneva, Il].— The secretary of the W. U. C. 
spent Sunday September 21, at Geneva. 
The time of the annual meeting of this 
parish is approaching, and we hear talk of 
preparations for a semi-centennial celebration 
of the organization of the society. Geneva 
stands among the pioneer churches of our 
faith in the State of Illinois. 


North Platte, Neb..-Rev. D. N. Hartley, 
who comes from the Congregational into the 
Unitarian ministry, has gone to North 
Platte, Neb., to spend two months. Word 
comes to us since Mr. Hartley’s arrival in 
North Platte expressing the hope that he 
can be kept throughout the year. 


Sioux Falls, S. Dak.— The pulpit of All 
Souls Church of this city has been filled for 
three Sundays by Rev. Chas. J. Sage, recently 
of the Congregational Church of Minnesota. 
Mr. Sage filled the Unitarian pulpit in Des 
Moines on the 28th. 


Warren, Ill.—The secretary of the Western 
Conference preached twice in Warren on 
the 28th inst. Arrangements have been 
made at this point to hold fortnightly ser- 
vices in charge of Revs. Leslie W. and Lila 
Frost Sprague, of Monroe, Wis. 

Minneapolis, Minn.-We learn that Rev. 
Henry M. Simmons of the First Unitarian 
Church of Minneapolis has been warmly 
welcomed home from Europe by an over- 
flowing congregation. 

Illinois Conferen<e 
ence of Unitarian churches will 
Alton, October 21-23. 
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A HEREDITY FROM GOD 


- POWELL, ts an epoch 
marking book. The proofs of evolution 
in popular and readable shape. with its appli- 


cations to moralsand religion. These applications 
are further carried out in the author's latest book. 
LIBERTY AND LIFE. Retail price of Our 
Heredity from God, $1.75; Liberty and Life, 75 cents 
To any one mentioning this advertisement we will 
send the two books prepaid for $2.00. 

A special paper edition of Liberty and Life will 
be sent free to any one sending $1.00 for a new 
yearly subscription to our liberal religious 
woekly, UNITY. 

CHARLES H. KERR &00., Pubs., 175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


IF YOU HAVE CAPITAL TO INVEST 


in lands, lots, loans, or mines, address 


J. T. MeCarther’s Investment Agency. 


Spokane Falls, Washington. 


LECTURES ON THE PLATONIC PHILOSOPHY. 
For particulars address, 
EDITOR, BIBLIOTHECA PLATONICA, 


Osceola, Mo. 
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A New Quarterly Magazine of Philosophy, Religion, Science and Sociology. 


THE MONIST. 


Published by THE OPEN COURT PUB. 
169-175 LA SALLE STR., CHICAGO. 


CO.., 


CONTENTS OF THE FIRST NUMBER (now ready): 


1. Mr. A. R. WALLACE ON PHYSIOLOGICAL SELECTION. 

By Prof. GEO. J. ROMANES, LL.D., F-.R.S. 
2. ON THE IMMORTALITY OF INFUSORIA. By ALFRED BINET. 

3. ON THE MATERIAL RELATIONS OF SEX IN HUMAN SOCIETY. 
| By Prof. E. D. COPE. 
By Prof. ERNST MACH. 
By DR. PAUL CARUS. 
By MAX DESSOIR. 
By W. M. SALTER. 


THE ANALYSIS OF THE SENSATIONS. 

THE ORIGIN OF MIND. 

THE MAGIC MIRROR. , 

THE PSYCHOLOGY OF HARALD HOEFFDING. 


This magazine, the first number of which appears on October 1, 1890, 
will be devoted to the establishment and illustration of the principles of 
Monism in Philosophy, Exact Science, Religion, and Sociology. So far 
as the fulfillment of its aim will allow, it will bear a popular character, 
publishing articles of general interest as well as those of a purely special 
nature. 


Each number will contain letters or reviews from eminent European 
thinkers concerning the present state of Philosophy and Science in their 
respective countries, and criticisms of recent publications in the special 
departments with which Zhe Monist is concerned. 


Contributions and articles will appear in subsequent numbers from the 
pens of Prof. JoskEpH LE ConTE, Prof. W. JAmks, Prof ERNsT HAECKEL., 
CHARLES S, PEIRCE, Prof. MAx MUELLER, C. LomBroso, Prof. F. JopL, 
LUCIEN ARREAT, Prof. HARALD HOEFFDING, and many others. 


SINGLE NUMBERS, 50 CENTS. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION : $2.00 a year, postpaid, to any part of the 
United States, Canada and Mexico; to foreign countries in the Postal 
Union, $2.25 ; single numbers, 60 cents. 


For $1.00 a year extra, the publishers offer to send the separate copies 
of the magazine tastefully bound in cloth with gold lettering. 
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HE SAILING OF KING OLA , C. A. LONG’S 25 OENTS 
and other poems, By Alice Williams Brother- 
‘on. A ballad founded on the old Norse legend, yo MUCILAGE p, BY MAIL 
vith seventy-two other poems of great variety as 6° os | be Noy, ae 
Oo subject. Cloth, square 18mo; handsomely 
bound, with full page illustration in gilt on the No Bottle, 
cover. 145 pages. cents by mail. No Waste 
Not only musical but full of tho 
amen y - b 9 ught and delicious No Muss. 


“The Sailing of King Olaf,” the which pives the 


book its title, is a finely treated Norse the 
4 ight and dainty wing great 


“ So are ve 
delMacy p> ghee ta &.. and sportive ‘ of fancy.— 
New Orleans Times-Democrat. ” play 


has at es a daring ins 
ial Gazette. 
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CHARLES H. KERR & CO., PUBS., 
175 DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO. 
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over face of the being careful 
damp. Dries instantly. 
Kerr & Coe., 175 Dearborn St. 
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Helps to High Living. 


Sun.—God is like us to this extent, that 
whatever in us is good, is like 


God. 

Mon.—Compassion will cure more sins than 
condemnation. 

Tues.—Don’t pray cream and live skim 
milk. 


Wed.—Doctrine is nothing but the skin of 
truth set up and stuffed. 
Thurs.—In this world it is not what we /ake 
up, but what we give up, that 

makes us rich. 

Fri.—The real man is one who always finds 
excuses for others, but never ex- 
cuses himself. 

Refinement that carries us away from 
our fellow-men is not God's re- 
finement. 

—Henry Ward Beecher. 


Sat. 


Draxy’s Hymn. 


I can not think but God must know 
About the thing I long for so ; 

I know he is so good, so kind, 

| can not think but he will find 
Some way to help, some way to show 
Me to the thing I long for so. 


| stretch my hand—it lies so near ; 

[t looks so sweet, it looks so dear, 
‘Dear Lord,’’ I pray, ‘* O, let me know 
If it is wrong to want it so!’’ 

He only smiles. He does not speak ; 
My heart grows weaker and more weak 
With looking at the thing so dear 
Which lies so far and yet so near. 


Now, Lord, I leave at thy loved feet 

The thing which looks so near, so sweet ; 

| will not seek, I will not long, 

| almost fear I have been wrong ; 

I'll go and work the harder, Lord, 

And wait till by some loud, clear word 

Thou callest me to thy loved feet, 

To take this thing so dear, so sweet. 
Saxe Holm. 

‘* Josh.”’ 


A TRUE STORY. 

Josh is only a little dog, but he has 
many names. By some he is called 
Jacob, by others Terra Cotta and 
sometimes Dick; although the name 
to which he answers the most promptly 
is Josh. 

He came hobbling up the high stone 
steps of a city hospital one bitter cold 
day in February, 1889. He had only 
three feet to go upon, for one leg had 
been broken —how, no one knew, but 
the little fellow mutely appealed for 
help. One of the young doctors set 
the broken bone and nursed the odd 
patient back to health, after which he 
insisted upon staying with his ben- 
efactors out of gratitude — the only 
way he had of paying his bill. His 
owner could not be found ; but, judg- 
ing from his adornments, his general 
behavior and amusing tricks, he had 
been some one’s pet. At the time 
he applied for medical aid, he wore 
a handsome collar, with two tiny bells 
and a bow of garnet ribbon. 

When he was no longer a cripple, 
he attended all the lectures with the 
nurses of the training-school connected 
with the institution, and seemed espe- 
Clally fond of the physicians ; but he 
held aloof from all except one or two 
of the patients, evidently considering 
himself just a trifle above above asso- 
Clating with those who were not pro- 
fessional people. 

One of the patients, however, who 
been there many weeks, took a fancy 
to him, and after a while was conde- 
Scendingly recognized by ‘‘ Joshua.’’ 
On account of his recent history and 

Ospital association, she decided that 
she would like to own Josh, and when 


She went home have him sent with her. 


baggage. The oldest physician of 
the place and the matron reluctantly 
Consented to part with ‘‘ Jacob’’; 
others declared that they could n’t let 
little ““Dick’’ go. But one bright 
Norning near the last of June he was 

ei away, accompanied by a great 

aratoga trunk. 

hey reached their destination in 

Safety. Josh was homesick and grieved, 


_ Tefusing all food that was offered him 
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for aday or two. At last he was 
coaxed to taste a bit of cake, and then 
some dainty dessert. After that he 
took more substantial food, and re- 
gained his usual good nature. He 
now seems perfectly contented in his 
country home, and no one could per- 
suade him away. 

As this is being written, Josh sits in 
the sunny sitting-room window. He 
is winking and blinking, and appar- 
ently wondering what all that scratch, 
scratch of the pen upon paper means. 
His two stiff ears are standing up 
Straight as usual. His ‘‘ fellow-pa- 
tient’’ is not a great way off, and oc- 
casionally asks him a question about 
hospital days and the kind friends 
there. Josh only looks pleased and 
wags his tail by way of reply. If he 
could talk, he might express his grat- 
itude toward the hospital to which he 
went nearly a year ago, wounded, and 
his satisfaction with the new home to 
which he came six months ago, well. 
—Presbyterian Banner. 

In Obinji’s town, in Equatorial Af- 
rica, salt is very scarce and bears a 
high value. It is all brought from 
the seashore, the Cape Lopez people 
making considerable quantities yearly, 
which is then carried to interior towns. 
Among the Apingi Africans it is so 
scarce that ten pounds of poor salt 
will buy a boy slave. It isa great 
luxury, and there is little doubt they 
suffer for the lack of it.—- 7vavels in 
Equitorial Africa. 


The whole world pays tribute to the merits 
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JUST PUBLISHEP. 


“The Roman Catholic Church 
and the Public Schools.” 


By EDWIN D. MEAD. 


This collection includes the address given before 
the Woman Suffrage League in Boston during the 
controversy over Swinton’s History, the address be- 
fore the Massachusetts Schoolmasters’ Club at the 
close of the Boston conflict, and the address before 
the National Educational Association at Nashville, 
last summer, in the debate with Bishop Keane. These 
addresses have already been published as separate 
pamphlets, and of the Nashville address nearly fifty 
thousand copies have been circulated. Their pub- 
lication together at this time, when the struggle over 
the Bennett law in Wisconsin and the similar contro- 
versy in Illinois have drawn the attention of the 
country anew to the whole subject, is felt to be oppor- 
tune. There is almost no phase ofthe subject which 
Mr. Mead does not touch in these addresses. What 
is chiefly worthy of remark is that, although he is 
the warmest defender of the public school system and 
the most outspoken critic of the parochial schools, he 
has treated the Roman Catholics witha careful justice 
which has won their confidence as has been done, 
perhaps, by no other of their critics. The Catholic 
Review, the ablest of the Catholic newspapers, wrote 
last summer: ‘‘What we desire to call attention to in 
these pamphlets is the remarkable fairness with 
which Mr. Mead treats Catholics and their views. 
The first fourteen pages of the first essay might have 
been written by a Catholic. It looks as if, for the 
first time in American history, the Catholics were 
about to meet in the arena a foeman who knows 
their strong and weak points as well as his own,”’ 


PAPER, 100 PAGES. PRICE, 35 CENTS. 
For sale by all Booksellers. 


GEO. H. ELLIS, 141 Franklin St., Boston. 


CHAS. H. KERR & CO., 175 Dearborn St., 
Chicago. 
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A STUDY OF RELIGICNH .. 


BEGINNINGS: 


FIRST SERIES. 


The Legend and the True 
Story. 


IV. How THE FLoop CAME. 
(First Sunday. ) 


What is the Genesis story? (Gen. vi. to 


ix.) Where is Ararat? How big was the 
ark? Can you make a picture of it? Give 
other Noah stories: The Chaldean Xisu- 


thros, Deucalion and Pyrrha; see Plato’s 
‘*Timeeus’’ and ‘‘ Critias.”’ 


Take up the lesson in the following order : [ 


First, the story as the ancient Hebrews un- 
derstood it ;: second, some of the difficulties 
and contradictions which prevent our be- 
lieving it ; third, similar stories in the liter- 
atures of other people ; fourth, how so many 
stories of this sort could have arisen, 2. ¢., 
the truth underlying them ; fifth, any special 
lessons which the Bible story teaches. 

A good paraphrase, like that in Mr. Dole’s 
pamphlet, ‘‘ Early Hebrew Stories ’’ (Unita- 
rian Sunday-School Society, Boston), will 
be helpful in getting a concise and con- 
nected picture of the Deluge. 

The Ark was not so large as the Great 
Eastern. Could it have held a pair of every 
sort of beasts and fowls and creeping things ? 
How long atime did Noah have to collect 
all these animals and the food that they 
would need? Do you notice any contradic- 
tion as to the number of ‘‘clean beasts’’ ? 
Compare vi: 20 and vii:2. What does the 
story tell us the rainbow was created for? 
What does make a rainbow? Could there 
have ever been atime when if shower and 
sunshine came together there would still be 
no ‘‘bow in the cloud’’? And can you 
think of God as the ancient Hebrews did? 
He did not expect that the people whom he 
had created would turn out so badly. (vi: 
5 to 8.) And his terrible punishment did 
not do any good after all. (vill. 21.) Do 
you suppose that he could have been so 
much pleased by ‘‘the sweet savor’’ which 
he smelled? What did Hoseasay? (vi: 6.) 
Which was nearer right? Again, note the 


purpose for which the rainbow was given. | 


Some of us were told in our childhood that 
it was to assure mankind that there never 
would be another flood. Isthatso? Read 
it for yourself. (ix. 13 to 16.) Amd be sure 
that you read it with your eyes instead of 
your memories. The bow was given to re- 
mind somebody of the covenant. 
In this story we find God spoken of as 
though he thought and acted like a man ; 
that is, he isan ‘‘anthropomorphic’’ God. 
What does the early Hebrews’ conception of 
God indicate as to their ideal of a man? 
Was it higher or lower than ours? Point 
out any other imperfections that you observe 
in the story. 

Now for the other Deluge stories. We 
find them not only among the Greeks and 
Chaldeans, but also among the Hindoos, 
Scandinavians and Chinese. The ancient 
Mexicans too had their Noah, under another 
name. He was saved, with six others, in an 
ark, which Janded on a mountain, and a 
bird was sent out to ascertain when the 
waters had subsided. 

How did men come to believe a story that 
seems so incredible to us? Perhaps it grew 
out of some actual flood, and as the people 
told it they kept adding to it until it got to 
bea great deluge that covered the whole 
earth and rose fifteen cubits (how many feet 
would that be ?) above the highest mountain 
tops. If the story originated in that way, 
was it a legendora myth? Recall what was 


said about this in our first lesson. What 
other explanation mentioned there? There 
are some striking coincidences. The flood 


lasted just about a year. Compare vii: 11 and 
viii: 13, 14. The ancients thought that the 
flood came because men were so wicked. 
Are floods caused in that way? Isa wicked 
man’s mill-dam any more likely to be 
washed away by a spring freshet than a good 


Whom? | 


| at Unity Office. 


well the dam was made? And yet there is a 
great truth in the old notion. The wicked 
man always suffers in consequence of his 
wickedness. But what he loses isnot his 
crop and flocks. It is his character, his 
soul. And that is a great deal worse. And 
in the long run, even as regards outward 
prosperity, uprightness helps. The man 
whose heart is sound is more likely to be 
sound in mind and body too. Thereisa 
good deal of truth in the old Deluge story 
after all. 

Can you find any verses in our Genesis 
lesson which show that according to the 
Hebrews, the flood was designed partly to 
punish the lower animals because they 
preyed so cruelly upon one another? ‘‘ The 
struggle for existence,’’ Darwin called it. 
These old myth-makers seem to have felt 
that this was not as it should be. And some 
centuries afterward, Isaiah hoped for a 
better day. (xi:6to 9.) Do you suppose 
that it will ever come? At any rate, let us 
do our part. We can be kinder to our 
horses and cats and dogs. Perhaps that 
does help make them kinder to one another. 

Por the Younger Pupils.—Tell the story 
of the flood as simply as possible. Make 
them see how the Hebrews thought the 
windows of heaven were opened, when it 
rained (vill. 11), so that the waters above the 
firmament could pour through (i: 6, 7). 
Various notions about the rainbow. Some 
people thought it a bridge by which the gods 
came down from heaven to earth or the souls 
of men went to heaven. 

For Olcer Classes and Teachers’ Meet- 
ings.—The mixture of Elohistic and Yah- 
westic documents in the account of the Del- 
uge. Anthropomorphism. Is it wholly bad? 
See Spencer on ‘‘ The Use of Anthropomor- 
phism,’’ in ‘‘Illustrations of Universal 
Progress.”’ 

Por Preparation._.See ‘‘ Pible for Learn- 
ers,’’ also “*‘ Deluge’’ in Encyclopedia Brit- 


annica. 

Questions and Suggestions. (Contributions 
solicited. Address H. D. Maxson, Menomo- 
nie, Wis. ) 


Lloyd Skinner proposes these definitions : 
‘‘A legend is a narrative which is not trust- 
worthy, but which is nevertheless given as 
history.”’ ‘‘A myth is an explanation by 
the uncivilized mind of some natural phe- 
nomenon.’’ 


Books of Reference. 


At the Institute meetings in Wisconsin, 
a mininum list of reference books for the 
first series of lessons in the six years’ study, 
was called for, to include the few most help- 
ful ones, and we print below, the books 
named, for the benefit of others who may 
wish to ask the same question. 

“A Half-Century of Science,’’ Huxley 
Se I ks et ace g ae cee 
“The Birth and Growth of Myth,’’ 


oO EE er ae 
‘The Childhood of Religions,’’ Clodd. .15 
‘The Childhood of the World,’’ Clodd. .15 
‘The Story of Creation,’’ Clodd . 15 
‘‘Modern Science and Modern 

Thought,’’ (Double number) S. 

as ere oor eee 
“Modern Science and Modern 

Thought,”’ (Part II.) S. Laing. 15 


[The above areallin the Humboldt Library. ] 
‘‘ The Primer of Darwinism and Organic 


Evolution,” Bergen. ..... . 1.25 
‘The Method of Creation,’’ Crosskey. .60 
‘* Stories from Genesis,,’ Bartram .50 


An additional list was also given, of other 
especially desirable ones. 


‘* Primitive Culture.’’ Tylor. two vol. . 5.60 
‘*Origin of Civilization,’’ Lubbock . . 4.00 
‘‘Our Heredity from God,’’ Powell . 1.75 
“The Antiquity of Man,’’ (Hard to get) 
SOE ae a a ee Se 
‘‘ Excursions of an Evolutionist,’’ Fiske 2.00 
and any other by the latter author, or any of 
Herbert Spencer’s works. These are nearly 
all named, with others, in the list of refer- 
ence books on page 13, ‘‘Unity Lessons No. 
xx.’? Those in the Humboldt Library and 
many of the others can be had of C. H. Kerr, 


man’s? Or does it all depend upon how 
and 

A GRATEFUL SPIRIT <:: 
Sermons 


By JAMES VILA BLAKE. 

Subjects: A Grateful Spirit, At Peace with Things, 
Yahweh inthe Bible, Some Things to be Sure of, Sol- 
omon and the Lilies, The Perfect, Abiding God's 
Time, The Full Bushel, The Riches of Life, Take my 
Yoke, Paul's Three Points, Knowledge of God, Why 
any Religion, The One Religion, Faithfulness, ‘‘O 
God!”, A “Cure All’, Jesus of Nazareth, Sacrifice, Old 
Age. Cloth, 12mo., 311 pages, bound uniformly with 
the author's Poems and Kssays. $1.00 postpaid. 

MR. BLAKE’S OTHER BOOKS. 


Maan ys, Clothe, 1BMO.,..cccccccccccesccccccscccccecsess $1.00 
POSme, ClOGR, 1BMO.eec cng ccccccccsccccececcedeceseses 1.00 
Legends from Storyland, Cloth, l6mo.,............. 50 


Manual Training. Paper, ISMm0............6..eeee eee 25 
To any one mentioning this advertisement before 

Dec. 31, we will send, prepaid, the five books on receipt 

of $2.50 or the first three for $2.00. Address 

CHARLES H. KERR & CO., Pubs., 175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


ERBERT SPENCER'S 


HE! FACTORS of ORGANIC EVOLUTION 
and A HALF CENTURY OF SCIENCE, by PROF. 
HUXLEY and GRANT ALLEN. Two octavo pamphlets, 
each 15 cents, mailed. Either one free for three trial 
ten week subscriptions to UNITY, with 30 cents. Send 
for list of 118 standard scientific books at 15 and 30 cents. 
CHARLES H. KERR & CO., Pubs., 175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


OTR 004, CORN 00A MONTH can be made 
$75.22to in BAER Net SS Persons | a 
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B. B, OHNSON & CO., 1009 Main St., Richmond, Va. 


THEODORE PARKER, 


A LECTURE BY 


SAMUEL JOHNSON. 
Edited by John H. Clifford and Horace L. Traubel. 


This volume is rather a profound spiritual esti- 
mate of the character and services of Parker thana 
detailed biographical analysis of the man. No such 
comprehensive picture of American religious life as 
involved in Parker’s career has come from any other 
hand. It adequately refiects all the controversies 
and nobler affirmations of these later decades. 
The highest reverence, conjoined with the last claim 
of freedom—a note not sufficiently recognized, even 
in friendly judgments upon Parker—here finds 
witness. Itisthus a sketch of liberal thought, to 
miss which must be to an American hereafter one of 
the perils of scholarship. 


Octavo, 78 pages, $1.00 postpaid. 
CHARLES H. KERK & CO., Publishers 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


HE ESOTERIC. iIssvED MONTHLY 


SPECIMEN COPY FREE. AT $1.50 A YEAR. 
The Esoteric Magazine is devoted to such sub- 
jects of thought as will, in our judgment, be best 
calculated to promote the highest mental and inte- 
rior unfoldment of its readers; with the earnest 
endeavor to call forth a realization of the purpose 
of creation and Man’s mission and possible attain- 
ments on earth. 
Sent on trial three months for 25 cents. 
ESOTERIC PUBLISHING CO. 
478 Shawmut Ave., Boston, Mass. 


The Sparrow’s Fal!, a sermon by W. G. Gannett. 
2 cents. Charles H. Kerr & Co., Chicago. 
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Aunoungements. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES OF UNITY. 
One copy, one year, new or renewal, - $1.00. 
Ten new Subscriptions for one year, - 5.00. 


To secure the club rates it is necessary that $5.00 
with part or all of the names be sent in advance. It 
lees than ten names are sent with the $5.00, we 
return receipted subscription cards, which will be 
honored for new subscriptions at any subsequent 
time. Any one having sent $5.00 with ten new 
names, will be entitled to send additional new sub- 
scriptions, at 50 cents each for three months there- 
after. No premium offer applies to club subscrip- 
tiens at the so cent rate. 


PREMIUM OFFERS. 

For $1.00 we will send UNITY one year to a new 
name, and a paper copy of Powell’s LIBERTY AND 
LIFE, a volume of seventeen bright and able 
sermons by a prominent author, on the applications 
of moderu science to morals and religion. 


For $1.00 we will send UNITY one year to a new 
name, and a handsomely bound copy of Dr. F. H. 
Hedge’s late book MARTIN LUTHER AND OTHER 
Essays, the regular retail price of which is $2.00. 


For $1.00 we will send UNITY one year to a new 
name and an interesting book on THE LAWS OF 
HEREDITY, by George Williamson, M. D. 383 pages 
well bound in cloth, the retail price of which is $1.50. 


For $1.00 we will send UNITY one year to a new 
name, and Spencer’s DATA OF ETHICS, well bound 
in cloth but printed in rather fine type,price of book 
alone, 60 cents. 


For $1.00 we will send UNITY one year to a new 
mame, and FREEDOM AND FELLOWSHIP IN RELIG- 
ION, a handsome cioth-bound volume, 424 pages, 
being a collection of essays and addresses read be- 
fore the Free Religious Association by such writers 
as Samuel Tohnson, Wasson, Frothingham, Abbot, 
Potter, Chadwick and Higginson. The publishers’ 
price for the book alone is $1.50, our price 75 cents. 


For $1.co we will send UNITY one year toa new 
name, and THE SAILING OF KING OLAF AND OTHER 
Poems, by Alice Williams Brotherton, a beautiful 
holiday volume of poems, by an author well-known 
to UNITY’S readers. 


For $1.00 and 15 cents extra for postage, we will 
send UNITY one year to a new name, and two 
substantially bound volumes of SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
STORIES, one by Edward E. Haleand friends working 
under his direction, the other, for little children, by 
Miss Lucretia P. Hale and Mrs. Bernard Whitman ; 
publishers’ retail price of the two books $1.00 each. 

Advertisers will please notice that we give 
them this week 8,oo00 circulation for the 
price of 5,000. Send in copy at once for the 
issue of October 16, of which we shall also 
circulate 8,000. Seven cents a line, $6.65 
for half a column, $12.60 for a column. 
Thirty per cent. discount from the seven 
cent rate for 1,000 lines or more to be used 
within a year. We shall soon be issuing 
8,000 copies each and every week, and shall 


then have to raise our rate. 


CERTIFICATE OF FELLOWSHIP. 


This may certify that having inquired into 
the character and credentials of Rey. Daniel 
N. Hartley, lately minister of the Congrega- 
tional Church in Malden, IIl., upon his appli- 
cation we hereby recommend him to the fel- 
lowship and service of our churches. 

J. C. LEARNED, 
Gro. A. THAYER, 
S. M. CROTHERS, 


Committee of Fellowship for the Unita- 
ytan Churches of the West. 


January 7890. 


Three Harvest Excursions. 


The Burlington Route, C., B. & QO. R. R., 
will sell from principal stations on its lines, 
on Tuesdays, Sertember 9th and 23d and Oc- 
tober 14th, Harvest Excursion Tickets at half 
rates to points in the farming regions of the 
West, Southwest and Northwest. For tickets 
and further information concerning these 
excursions, call on your nearest C., B. & QO. 
ticket agent, or address P. S. Eustis, Gen’] 
Pass. and Ticket Agent, Chicago, I]. 


CALIFORNIA EXCURSIONS ARE 
WEEKLY, 


RUN 


By L. M. Walters & co., Phillips & Co. and 
J. Cc. Judson & Co., the Veieran 
California Excursion Managers. 

Who Guirantee to Save Those who Patron- 
ize the r Excureivns fri m 
$:5 to $35. 

The Chicago & Alton and their western railroad con- 
nections have recently placed at disposal of the above 
excursion managers a number of new and very hand- 
some Pullman tourist sleepers. These are modeled 
after the style of the regular Pullman Sleeping Car and 
are built by that company. There is no upholstering 
in the cars, which is the only difference between the 
Pullman Sleeping Car and Tourist Sleeping Car. These 
gentiemen have overcome this by furnishing the cars 
with new carpets, cushions for the seats in the day time, 
mattresses, pillows,sheets, blankets and curtains for the 
berths at night. Each car is provided with separate 
and commodious toilet rooms for ladies and gentiemen 
in which will ve found towels, soap, and al! the nee- 
essaries Of a toilet room. A colored porter is in charge 
of each car. His sole duty is to cater to the wants of 
passengers, and a courteous Excursion Conductor ac- 

companies each party through to the Coast. 

Botb first and second-class tickets are honored in 
these cars. Passengers are charged $4.00 for berths 
trom Chicago to Los Angeles and San Francisco. Two 
persons can occupy a berth without additional charge. 

Considering that passengers have all the advantages 
and comforts of a first-class sleeping car these charges 
are very moderate, and save the passenger everything 
claimed by these gentlemen. 

These excursion parties leave Chicago Thursday and 
Saturday of every week via the Chicago & Alton R. 
R. For further particulars apply to any ticket agent 
Chicago & Alton R. R., orto L. M. Walters & Co., J. C. 
Judson & Co., 1% Clark street, or Phillips & Co., 192 
South Clark street, Chicago. 


BegecHAM’S PILLS cure Sick-headache. 


Wanted.—THE ADDRESS OF EVERY SUFFRAGIST 
who will give away 5 to 1e0 ‘‘ Sample Copies” of Tur 
Witness to Suffragists. Tae WitTwess,Frankfort,Ky. 
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A NEW NOVEL. 


KATE GANNETT WELLS. 


12mo0, Cloth $1.25. 


‘The author of this excellent story is a brilliant 
writer, an advanced thinker, and in the utterance of 
her thought is bold, clear and incisive. Our sympa- 
the book, which are noble, elevating and human- 
izing.’’—Home Journal . 


‘The development of the beautiful daughter of 
the socialist from a speaker at meetings ‘‘ for the 
cause’’ into a thoughtful woman willing to marry 
the son of one of the hated capitalists is a unique 
study in character. The young woman who entered 
the ministry is equally novel and thoughtful, while 
the character drawing of the society woman is a 
subtle piece of work. Much trenchant thought upon 
questions of the day makes the book valuable.— 
Boston Journal. 


For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent by the Pub 
lishers, postpaid, on receipt of the price. 


J.B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


715 and 717 Market St., Philadelphia. 


MISS WILLARD’S PICTURE 
Till 


ers to THE UNION SIGNAL at 75 cents 
each till Oct. 1st. Or,if you are an 
old subscriber you can send your own 
name and one new one for $1.50 till Oct. 
istonly. Add 30cents for egch lovely 


aquarelle tint picture of MISS WIL- 
Oct. ist LARD that is wanted. Pictures to 
be delivered in December. Address, 


Woman’s Temperance Publishing Ass’n, 
161 De Salle Street, 
CIELICASGO. 


ODELL Double Case TYPE WRITER 


it has 78 Characters, and is the only Type Writer 
with Check Perforatur attachment. Is fast taking 
the lead of all Type Writers Larger sales than 
all otherscombined. Send for circulars. 

ODELL TYPE WRITER CO., 85 Fifth 4v., Chicago. 


WANTED both sexes. $25 to 850 


Only. 


Only $20. 
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map, ne, Great Church LICHT <5 


ve the Mest Powerfu 

Cheapest and the Best Light haown for 

pivey St pee, ee vs ee L aa, Ds » 
nt gns. Send size of room. Get circular and estimate. iberal di t 

fo eburches and thetade. —-L, P. FRINK, 661 Pearl Street, NY 


TWO MODERN WOMEN. 
BY | 


thies are fully with the underlying sentiments of 


We will receive mew yearly subscrib- | 


BAKING POWDER 


PERFECT MADE. 


NEW YORK’S GREATEST CHEMIST. 

This is to certify that I have analyzed Dr. Price’s Cream Baking Powder. 
I find it composed of pure materials, compounded on correct scientific 

The ingredients are accurately and scientifically pro- 
Hence, bread or biscuits prepared with it are 

better suited for digestion. 

R. OGDEN DOREMUS, M. D., LL.D. 

Toxicology in the New 

York Bellevue Hospital Medical 

Prof. Chemistry 

and Physics in the 
College of the 

City of New York. 


‘Fhe humble receive advantage.the self 
Sufficient suffer loss’ =If you will 
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BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 


Grocers often substitute cheaper goods for Sapolio to make a 
Send back such articles, and insist upon having just 


ENOCH MORGAN’S SONS CO., NEW YORE. 
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Churches, Stores, Show Windows, 
eatres, Depots, etc. New and ele- 


N. ¥. 
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So ) 
od Pp Who sends us 20 cts. and the names and () 
E addresses of 10 Lady friends who love ( 
c F to read, will receive THE YOUNG ( 

E LADIES’ BAZAR, a lé6-page 
ir Monthly, full of Beautiful Pictures. 
& Charming Stories, Fashion Notes, 
L Househol 


{ 

Doings, Faney Work, (' 
&c., 81X MONTHS FREE. } 
Don't miss this rare chance, as ) 
{ 


«2 


» this is the BEST, CHEAPEST and 
and <> 
or 


PRETTIEST Famil 
Magazine published. 
: 20 cents extra (40cents in all) 
H we will send you, Wt a) 
4 large NEW and EST ( 
4 FASHION CATALOGUE 5 
y (size 13x15 in.), containing over iy 
2,000 illustrated designs—stand- \, 
| ard, moderate and extreme—for \ 

' “WW\ Ladies’, Misses’ and Children’s | 
Garments. This is the Largest, most Stylish and Reliable \ 
Fashion Book published. Address, Tue Youne Laprss’ | 
Bazar, 234 & 236 La Sattx Sreeet, Cuicaco, ILiino1. ( 
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SEND NOW. 
SUBSCRIPTION price of THE YOUNG LADIES’ 
BAZAR, aftr Jan, 1, 1891, will be 50 cents for six months, or 
$1.00 per year, with 25 cents extra for FASHION CATA- 
LOGUE. Send your subscription at once and rec ive the bene. 
fit of the above grand offer, which is made to introduce both into 
thousands of new homes. Over 100,000 now use our Ca 


A’ Novel and Attractive Butertainment 
FOR CHURCHES, LODGES, ETC. 


The Japanese Wedding in 
High Life. 


Can make from $50.00 to 8200.00 every time. Full 
_ directions, -inclcding costumes furnished at quick 
_ notice, and rented for ®5.00, parties ordering paying 
_expresscharges, For further information address 


Miss CARRIE KNEER, St. Joseph, Mo. 


Corresponding Sec’y of Japanese Committee. 


‘Down With High Prices.” 
SEWING MACHINES 


Prices Lower than the Lowest on 
Buggies, Carts, Sieighs, Harnes‘. 
$5.00 Family or swore Sé@ale, $1. 0 
A 240-lb. Farmers’ Seale.... 3.0) 

Farmers, do your own Repairs. 
Forge and Kit of Tools.... $20.00 

1000 other Articles at Half Price. 
CHICAGO SCALE OO., Chicago, Ill. 


PENSIONS = sermeo Uhoen New Lew. 
Soldiers, Widows, Parents, send for blank applica 


tions and information. PATRICK O’FARRELI, 
Pension Agent, Washington, D. C. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL. 
Prepares for scientific school, college, or business. 
Laboratories. The boys are members of the family 
Frederick B. Knapp, 8. B.(M. I. T.) Duxbury, Mass. 


gays Pronouncin 
terms, 25 cts. H, R, 
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Morses Placques 
and Busts. 


GEORGE ELIOT, 
ROBERT BROWNING, 
THOMAS CARLYLE. 
RALPH WALDO EMERSON. 
LUCRETIA MOTT, 
THEODORE PARKER. 
WILLIAM ELLERY CHANNING. 
JAMES MARTINEAU, 
WALT WHITMAN. 
CHARLES DARWIN. 


PRICE LIST. 


George Eliot placque, $10.00 
Robert Browning placque, 10.00 
The two in one order. 18.00 
Lucretia Mott placque, 5.00 
Theodore Parker placque 5.00 
The two in one order 9.00 
Emerson bust (cabinet size), 7.50 
Carlyle 5 ‘ 7.50 
Parker - e es A 
Two copies as one order, . . 13.50 
Three: ‘ gs s 18.00 
B. P. Shillaber (bust), . 3.50 
Emerson bust (heroic size), . 30.00 
Channing ‘' ee 30.00 
Parker cS ry 30.00 
Martineau ‘* % 30.00 
Carlyle bs " 30.00 
Whitman ‘ ds 30.00 
Two copies, one order, 55.00 
Three ‘' " 80.00 
roms.“ ~ 100.00 
Darwin bust (life size) 25.00 


These prices include boxing and 
delivery to express office, or within 
the city limits. 


SPECIAL. 


pes~ On orders received before the ist 
of NOVEMBER, a discount of /en pe) 
cent. is offered. 


pes~ Orders may be given during the 
time above specified to be filled at any 
later date during the year. 


sae’ Polished oak or moss-wood 
frames furnished for the Eliot, Brown- 
ing, Mott, and Parker placques. 
Prices from three to seven dollars. 


‘‘A visitor, who was an Englishman, and 
who had been acquainted with George Eliot, 
pleased the sculptor by informing him that 
the expression was exactly what he remem- 
bered of the great novelist, as he had seen 
her at the famous afternoon concerts at St. 
James Hall, London.’’—Chicago Evening 
Journal. 


ADDRESS 


SIDNEY H. MORSE, 


374 EAST DIVISION ST, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Mr. Morse is open to engagements 
for his lecture on Modeling in any 
western towns. Dates must be agreed 
on before November 1. 


